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The National Women's Trade Union 
League this week celebrated its 
fourth biennial convention, and also 
its tenth anniversary. It welcomed in 
St. Louis 75 delegates, representing 22 
trades, Fraternal delegates were 
present frem the International Wom- 
Alliance, the National 
Suffrage Associa- 
Federation of 


an Suffrage 
American Woman 
tion and the General 
Woman's Clubs. 

A public mass meeting in honor of 
the convention was held on the night 
of June 2, at Aschenbroedel Hall, at 
which the speakers were Owen Mil- 
ler of the American Federation of Mu- 
sieians, Louis Phillipi, president of 
the Central Trades and Labor Union 
of St. Louis, Miss Mary McDowell of 
the University of Chieago Settlement, 
and Miss Leonora O'Reilly of New 
York, president of the Women Wage- 
Karners’ Suffrage League. This is de- 
scribed as “the most militant suffrage 
organization in America.” Miss 
O'Reilly was arrested and fined in 
New York in February while protect- 
ing the girl pickets from police inter- 
ference during the needle trades’ tp- 
rising, and she told the inside story 
of that struggle. Mrs. D. W. Knefler, 
the well-known suffrage worker of St. 
Louis, who is first vice-president of 
the National Women's Trade Union 
League, presided at this meeting. 

Mrs, Raymond Robins, president of 
the National Women’s Trade Union 
League, made a very able address, 
dealing at leagth with such subjects 
as “The Minimum Wage,” “Industrial 
Kducation,” “The Working Woman's 
Need of the Ballot,” and the need of 
a school where women trade unionists 
can be trained as organizers. Mrs. 
Robins said: 

“The woman 
labor movement are two expressions 
of the democratic spirit of our times. 
| need not here in this group make a 
plea for woman suffrage, for every 
forward looking woman is a suffragist. 
But if there is one group of women 
above another who need the ballot it 
is the group of working women, We 
need the ballot because we know its 
value in making for the control of the 
conditions of industry, and we know 
that the future struggles of the indus- 
trial conflict will be fought out in the 
field of polities. I especially plead for 
the consideration of the ballot as a 
practical necessity to protect the 
working mothers of our country.” 

The Women’s Trade Union League 
of St, Louis was hostess to the Na- 
lional Convention, and arranged an at- 
lractive program for spare moments. 

Miss Agnes Wilson, daughter of 
Wm. B. Wilson, Secretary for Labor. 
Was a guest of the Convention, and 
among other interesting visitors was 
Miss Lilly Bruemerhof, financial sec- 
retary of the Household Workers of 


movement and the 
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LOU ROGERS 
The Unfair Taunt of the Highbrow 


The Highbrow: “If you are my mental equal why have you no medals >” 











WOMEN OFFICERS 
FOR GOLDEN GATE 


San Francisco Looks for Better 
Civic Conditions with Three 
Policewomen 


San Francisco will have three wom- 
en police after July 1. 
Gerberding says of the 


“We believe there is a great deal of 


effectively by 

police 
sreat satisfaction in other cities, and 
we are confident that they will prove 


public parks and squares is a duty 
be particularly 
formed by women, and there are many 





Chicago. 


other details on which I believe they 





Mrs, Elizabeth 
situation in 


that can be done more 
women than by men 
Officers have given 


here. The patrolling of 


well per- 


Warning,” 
Women 
touching John 
admonitory | finger, 
“Guess you'll have to hustle if you 


an 


“Life and Labor,” the League’s own 
Magazine, was sold by newsies on the 
streets. 





Bull's waistcoat with 


will prove as efficient as men, if not 
more SO.” gs 

“What would our *great-grandmoth- 
ers have thought of women police?” 
writes the San Francisco Star. “Well, 
what would our great-grandmothers 
think if they could revisit us and see | 
some of the things in our great cities? 
Besides, we have to deal with the 
conditions that confront us rather 
than with the conditions that con- 


don't want to get left behind.” This 
is Apropos of the fact that since Nov. 
1, 1912, full suffrage has been granted 
to American women in three States 
aud one Territory, and twelve State 
Legislatures have given majority 
votes of both Houses in favor of sub- 
mitting the question to the voters. 





Utah igs the first State to put the 
Winimum-wage law for women into 


fronted our great-grandmothers. And 
perhaps we should have better condi- 
tions now if our great-grandmothers 
had taken more interest in the affairs 
so much neglected by our great-grand- 


Senator Helen Ring Robinson says 
of her Colorado sisters: 
our homes and our husbands just like 
other women, 
and proud to vote, and it takes just 








operation. It took effect on May 13. \”° minutes a year.” 





“We love 


Most of us are glad 


GALICIA ON ROAD 
TO FULL VICTORY 

payer Will Cast 

Not by 


Women Taxpayers 
Ballots in Person, 
Proxy 


Excitement over electoral reform is 
running high in Galicia, and the wom 
en have won a victory by which they 
are much encouraged. Polish and 
Ruthenian women in Galicia who are 
tax-payers already have a vote at mu- 
nicipal elections, and also for mem- 
bers of the Diet; but it is a proxy 
vote. Each woman must appoint 
some man to cast her ballot as her 
proxy. The Commission on Electoral 
Reform has reported in favor of giv- 
ing women the right to cast their own 
votes, and there is said to be no doubt 
that the Diet will adopt the proposal. 

The only place in the United States 
where women can vote by proxy is 
Louisiana, and there it is optional, 
not mandatory. When the Constitu- 
tional Convention in 1898 gave tax- 
paying women a right to vote upon all 
questions submitted to the tax-payers, 
it provided that a woman not wishing 
to cast her vote herself might give a 
proxy to any person of her choice, 
The women general- 
ly prefer to cast their own ballots; 
but at the sewerage and drainage 
election Miss Kate M. Gordon colleet- 
ed the proxies of 300 women who 
favored the improvements, but shrank 
from going to the polls, and voted 
them all herself. 


man or woman. 





Buffalo is to have a suffrage parade 
on June 14. The representation of 
teachers in the ranks will be especial- 
ly strong. 
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= WOMEN WORKERS ILLINOIS ON EVE 
S "IN CONVENTION - ee Vee 
ta ional W atte Trade Union All Attempts to Sidetrack Final 
' - ged Hos Biennial Meeting ually P oo on Suffrage Sig- 
_ in St. Louis 
) Prospects for victory in Illinois are 


bright as The Woman's Journal goes 
to press. The following telegram, 
dated June 3, tells the story: 
“Woman suffrage bill passed second 
reading in House today. Vote to table 
referendum 91 to 38. Vote to table 
motion to strike out enacting clause, 
92 to 34. Bill moved to third reading 
by unanimous consent. Had been 
placed on special order today by 
Rules Committee, early this morn- 
ing, when Shurtleff, John Curran, Per- 
vier, Karch, Igoe, McKinley and Hull 
voted aye, McLaughlin alone voted 
no, and Rapp stayed out of meeting. 
“Grace Wilbur Trout, State President. 
“Elizabeth K. Booth, Legislative 
Chairman.” 


Believing that its enemies meant to 
kill the suffrage bill by delay, Repre- 
sentative Medill McCormick, : Progres- 
sive leader, gave notice on June 2 
that he would dod his best to hold up 
all the administrative legislative 
measures until the suffrage measure 
had been put to a vote. 

The bill has passed the Senate and 
is now on third reading in the House, 
where the committee reported favor- 
ably. 


THOUSANDS CHEER 
BALTIMORE LINE 
Picturesque Suffrage Procession 


Winds Through Crowded 
Streets of Maryland City 








Between sidewalks packed solidly 
with men and women for more than 
a mile, over 5,000 suffragists marched 
in a big “votes for women” demon- 
stration at Baltimore last Saturday. 


The parade wound through the 
city’s most exclusive sections, 
through business streets and the 


quarters where the poorer people live. 
From all the women got the same re- 
spectful attention, frequently broken 
by loud cheers. 











PORTLAND WOMEN 
ASSIST FARMERS) 


Land Workers Find Women 
Voters Valuable Aid in Ob- 
taining Public Market 











“The 


Portland (Ore.) have been working so 


Woman's Republic, Club of 





lic market,” 
Pacific Farmer, 


Northwestern 
“They are opposed to 
the high cost of living and the ged 
difference between the price paid to 
the farmer and the price they have to 
pay to the middle man.” 

This farming paper says further of 
the market urged by the women vot- 
ers: “Farmers can come there of 
mornings with produce, and 
without cost or license sell direct to 
the consumer. Any farmer who wil] 
make it a point to be on the ground at 
a Stated period every day or every 
week, according to the 
produce for 


Says the 


their 


«lass of 
sale, can get a 
steady line of customers at figures 
that will be found highly profitable to 
themselves as well as satisfactory to 
the customers.” 


soon 





The suffrage pageants that are go- 


under Rosalie Jones's 
doing much propaganda work and 
calling out much admiration. Today 
a series of open-air meetings will be 
held in and around Albany, with a 


ing, and ‘addresses from the capitol 














son of Colorado. 


effectively on the City Council that | Parade 
they have succeeded in getting a pub-| “more Was grand marshal and was 
mounted on a_ spirited 


floats. On one, the 
Home,” 
the motto: 

‘Mother mends my socks and shirts, 


big meeting in City Park in the even-|instructed to 
“Man.” The essay began in this wise: 


The procession ended at the Lyric 
Theatre, where several thousand peo- 
ple gathered to hear Senator Borah of 
Idaho and Senator Helen Ring Robin- 
Mrs. Christian Hem- 
mick's morality play, “Woman,” pro- 


| 
| duced largely by Washington women, 
closed the demonstration. 


Perfect policing marked the entire 


Mrs. Stanley D. Tagg of Bal- 


black horse. 


The Washington delegation was a con- 
spicuous 


feature, several hundred 


women from the national capital hav 
ing gone to Baltimore in special cars 
to take part. 


There were a number of beautiful 
“Mother at 
surrounded by children, was 


Mother mends my coat; 


Maybe she could mend some laws 


If she had a vote.” 
In his speech at the Lyric, Senator 


Borah said that suffrage had been a 
complete success in Idaho. 





Remember that in November 


Massachusetts is to hold a great Suf- 
frage Bazar. 
every Massachusetts suffragist should 
be collecting money for it, 
ing on through the State of New York|and soliciting articles, and giving en- 
guidance are|tertainments in aid of the Bazar. If 
we want a good Bazar, we must begin 
now, 


All through the summer 


making 





Recently a Denver school girl was 
write an essay on 


steps. A large corps of newsies un-| “Man is the person that woman mar- 
der the direction of Miss Harriet|ries. Man sprang from monkeys; so 
Munson will sell The Woman's Jour-| did woman, but she sprang a good 
nal, deal farther.” 
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THE LAW 





OF THE SEA 


By Angela Morgan. 





“Women and children first!” 
The mighty rule of the sea— 
And had ye made it the rule of the 
land 
Could these things ever be? 
Drunkenness, crime and want 
And the beastly sins that flaunt 
Their shame in our stricken eyes— 
Mocking our children’s cries? 


What of the monstrous greed— 
Of the avarice gone wild 

In the bloated ones who feed 
On the toil of a little child? 

A child shut out from the sun 
Ere its childhood has begun? 


What of the ills that thrust 

Their menace within our door— 
The terrible fruit of lust 

That punishes rich and poor 
The traffic of womanhood 

That laughs in the face of geod? 


O men who make our laws, 
Would ye probe to the bitter cause? 
Would ye get at the wrong and ruth— 
The very core’ of truth? 
Then behold her as she stands, 
With no weapon in her hands 
She, the mother of the race, 
Dumb and helpless in her place; 
She, who couid right these wrongs, 
Pressed by the conquering throngs; 
She, who could make the earth 
FIT for a child's fair birth, 
Robbed of her woman's right— 
Robbed of the ballot’s might! 


‘Women and children first!” 
The royal rule of the sea: 
When this becomes the rule of the 
land, 
These wrongs shall cease to be 


GLEANINGS 


The more monuments to Julia Ward 





Howe the better, but the noblest trib 
ute to her memory would be to give 
votes to women. 

An account of the remarkable work 
Miss Jo- 
sephine Roche, is given in the June 


of Denver's policewoman, 


Metropolitan, and is worth much more 
than the price of the magazine. 





Among the 24 delegates appointed 
by Gov, Sulzer to represent New York 
State at the first American Congress 
on Social Insurance, to be held in Chi- 
cago this week, there are only two 
women, Mrs. Florence Kelley and 
Miss Anne Morgan, 

The English militants are said to be 
damaging property at the rate of $25,- 
000,000 a year. The Belgian strike 
for manhood suffrage cost the country 
a property loss of $20,000,000 during 
the few days that it lasted, and the 
strikers were prepared to keep it up 
for months if they had not won 

Having decided that the Washing- 
ton police least 
blameworthy for the crowd's outrage- 
ous treatment of the equal suffrage 
parade on inauguration day, the Sen- 
ate is in fit shape to declare that 
there isn’t a lobbyist in sight at the 
national cayitol.—Springfield Republi- 


were not in the 


can. 

In Chicago the other day, the judge 
on the bench of the Morals Court said 
to the policeman who brought in some 
street-walking girls, “Where are the 
men in this case? I want the men 
brought in here. There will be 
no double standard of morality in this 
court.” Hamlin Garland writes to the 
Chicago Tribune: “This gave Me a 
thrill of pride in Western manhood.” 
Mr. Garland also favors the Hon. Jo- 
seph Carter’s proposal to make all 
children legitimate, and put the pen- 
alty for irregular relations on the 
parents. The advocates of this meas- 
ure say, “There is much illegitimate 
parentage, but every child is born in- 
to the world innocent.” 


Miss Evelyn S. Clarkson is an Eng- 
lish non-militant suffragist now visit- 
ing this country on a tour that she is 
making around the world to study the 
condition of women. She has been 
an organizer for the National Union 
of Women’s Suffrage Societies, and 
has had interesting experiences in 
Borneo, where she spent four years 
working for the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel. Miss Clark- 
son says England has 37 suffrage or- 
ganizations, of which only one is mili- 
tant in the sense of doing any vio- 
lence, the Women's Social and Politi- 
cal Union (Mrs. Pankhurst’s society). 
The Men’s Political Union is the 
men’s branch of the same organiza- 
tion. 


INDIRECT WAYS 


By Dorothy Dix 








Mrs. Arthur Dodge, the leader of the 
anti-suffragists and our greatest un- 
conscious humorist, is out with a 
brand-new explanation of why women 
want to vote. She says that the suf- 
frage question is nothing on earth but 
a sex disturbance, and that in trying 
to get the ballot women are only mak- 
ing a sex appeal to men. 

That's a pretty hard charge for a 
woman, even an anti-suffragist, to 
make her sister woman 
It is only explainable on the 
ground — that anti-suffragist 
thinks she is the only Woman 
in the world who has sufficient 
intelligence and virtue to fit her to 
vote. I have never met an anti-suf- 
fragist who esteemed Herself so ignor- 
ant and vicious and hysterical and 
venal that she felt that a ballot would 
It’s all the 
holds so 


against 


each 


be unsafe in her hands. 

other women that she 
cheaply. 

However, Mrs. Dodge's claim that 
the suffrage appeal is nothing but a 
sex appeal to man is at least welcome,} 
because it is new. What anti-suffra- 
that the suffrage movement was a sex 
war. 

One contention is just as silly as the 
other 

On the very face of it, it is idiotic 
that there could be any great popular 
movement that had for its object the 
fostering of antagonism between the 
Any such idea would fail at its 
Nature would slay it in its very 


sexes 
birth 
beginning 

The idea of a sex war between men 
and women is so ridiculous that it is 
no wonder even the Anti-Suffragist 


Donna Quixotes got tired of fighting 
that windmill gut Mrs. Dodge's 
brand-new theory that the suffrage 


movement is an insidious sex appeal 
to men is equally fantastic. 

On the contrary, if any women are 
guilty of using their sex in further- 
ance of their aims it is the anti-suf- 
fragists, not the suffragists. 

The chief weapon in the armory of 
the anti-suffragist is what she calls 
feminine charm, or feminine influence, 
and she is torever urging women to use 
this instead of doing a coarse and 
brutal thing like casting a ballot. 

The antis say that women do not 
need to vote because they can persuade 
men to vote the way they want them 
to. They contend that it is easier to 
jolly a man into doing what you want 
him to do than it is to do it yourself, 
and less labor to work him than to do 
the work with your own hands. When 
you want to get a bill passed for some 
measure you are interested in, or an 
appropriation for your favorite char- 
ity, they advise you to put on your 
prettiest frock and your most bewitch- 
ing hat, and go up to the Legislature 
and make eyes at the men. They say 
that you can flatter a man, particularly 
if vou are good looking, into voting 
for anything, and, such being the case, 
why bother with the ballot? 

woman talks about 
using her “sweet womanly influence,” 
she knows perfectly well that what she 
really means is that she is going to 
strike the chord of sex with a hand 
that practice has made unerring in its 
She’s going to use every co- 
quetry, and blandishment, and cajo- 
lery, and wile that have come down 
from the days of Eve and Delilah to 
the present moment, and because she 
may be doing it for a good cause 
doesn’t alter its character. 


Now when a 


touch. 


One of the main arguments in favor 
of giving women the franchise is that 
it will enable them to do decently and 
clean-mindedly the very things that 
they do immorally now. When a wo- 
man doesn’t have to ask favors of a 
man she doesn’t have to do the Salome 
dance before him. 

The woman who has her own inde- 
pendent income doesn’t have to whee- 
dle a new hat out of her husband by 
tainted kisses and caresses. The 
woman who can cast her own ballot 
for whatever measures she wants 
doesn’t. have to debase herself by 
flirting with some politician to get 
him to vote her way. 

The ballot is the clean, honest high 
road to a desired result. Using your 
womanly influence is the devious and 
slimy path that leads in the same di- 
rection.—Boston American. 





Take suffrage literature along when 





eas ~ . a ae > 
-JOURNA JUNE 


Just as nobody can put a sad thing 
quite so merrily as G. B. S., so nobody 
is quite so proficient in putting an old 
thing freshly, in making _the trite 
sound novel and the false true, as the 
perpetually delightful and eternally 
wrong G. K. Chesterton. For years 
Mr. Chesterton has cultivated this tal- 
ent; he has made his living by it, and 
not a bad living, either; he has fed his 
massive body by it, and he boasts that 
his body requires a good deal of feed- 
ing. 

Now, however, Chesterton seems to 
be nearing the end of his vein. He is 
not only repeating others; he is be- 
ginning to repeat himself; he is re- 
peating his repetitions, Thus, a few 
weeks ago, he made the most of that 
ancient anti-suffrage “arguitient,” 
which he first borrowed for one of his 
“Three Notes” to “What's Wrong 
With the World:” 


“The majority of women do _ not 


gists have heretofore claimed wasp want the vote.” 


Most of the possible replies to this 
“argument” are generally obvious and 
familiar. We have all pointed out, 
and truly, that it isn't an argument at 
all, but a statement. We have all 
said, and truly, that it is a lie. We 
have all made these and many similar 
declarations; but the statement  per- 
persists so determinately, 
unexpectedly 
from the 


sists. It 
and se frequently and 
launches its stupid shaft 
lips of persons who are not all-round 
fools, that as many retorts as may be 
ought to be catalogued against it. 

Here, then, is my modest sugges- 
Very likely, it is 
no more original than Mr. Chester- 


tion for an answer. 


ton’s borrowed declaration, but at all 
events I do not recall ever having met 
it before: 

“The majority of 
want the vote.” 

for the sake of argument, 
and without prejudice. 

“Then why give it them?” 

Because the only just way to find 
out Who don’t want it is to give it to 
all. : 

“Why not let the majority decide?” 


women do not 


Granted 


Because the vote is the inalienable 
right of all citizens under a professed- 
ly Representative Government, and 
the few cannot equitably be deprived 
of an inalienable right that the many 
are content or even anxious to be 
robbed of. 

would 
many for the benefit of the few?” 
Not at all. There could be no op- 
pression. Those who don't want the 


“So that you oppress the 


Vote need not use it, but they must be 
given the chance to use it, anyway. 
In other words: it may or may not 
be the duty of women to refuse to em- 
ploy the franchise; it is unquestion- 
ably the duty of a professedly Repre- 
sentative Government to give the 
franchise to Women. 

Obviously, there are five forces to be 
considered in this matter. There are: 
the men that want women to vote, the 
men that do not want women to vote, 
the women that want to vote, the 
women ‘that do not want to vote—and 
there is the professedly Representa- 
tive Government. 

The men that want women to vote 
argue—well, of course I think that 
they ought to argue precisely as I am 
arguing now, and that their proper 
point of view will be sufficiently, not 
to say luminously, stated in what I 
am about to write. ~ 

The men that do not want women to 
vote are to be attacked by all the 
arguments that the Suffragists are 
daily putting forward—and with the 
present argument besides. 

The women that want to vote are to 
be defended by the arguments with 
which are attacked the men that do 
not want women to vote. 

All this is patent commonplace. 
What remains in the present difficulty 
is the woman that does not want to 
vote and the professedly Representa- 
tive Government. 

With States in which woman al- 
ready has the franchise we of course 
have not, here and now, to deal. 
Whether, in such States, equal fran- 
chise works well or ill does not, here 
and now, concern us. If it works well, 
it is well; if it works ill, the result is 
not a criticism upon woman's suf- 
frage, but upon professedly Represen- 








you go away for the summer. 





tative Government. We have there- 


By Reginald Wright Kauffman, Author of “The House of 
Bondage”, “Running Sands”, etc. 


oa ,- 


fore to deal only with States in which 
women are still without the Vote. 

Admitting, then—still merely for 
the sake of the present argument, and 
always without prejudice—that in 
such States the majority of women do 
not want the vote, what is to be said 
of this majority? It seems to me that 
there is but one thing to be said: in 
our so varied country the conditions 
in one State cannot be judged by con- 
ditions in another; the voteless women 
of Pennsylvania could not, if votes for 
women were a failure, let us say, in 
Colorado, justly conclude that votes 
for women would be a failure in Penn- 
sylvania; therefore, in the States 
where women have no vote, the wom- 
en that do not want the vote are 
wholly disqualified to dissent. They 
are women that know nothing about 
all the multitude of things that they 
haven't got. 

Are their suffragist sisters in the 
same boat? For the same reasons, 
in States where women have no votes, 
are those who want the vote disquali- 
fied to assent? Is the like or dislike 
of persons for something that they 
know nothing about a wholly super- 
erogatory absurdity? 
It would be possible to draw dis- 
tinctions, but Mr. Chesterton and his 
ilk want to be the only parties in the 

permitted to draw dis- 
Let us suppose, then, that 
the answer is, “Yes.” We still have 
our proposition: That the vote is the 
inalienable right of all citizens under 
representative govern- 


controversy 
tinctions, 


a professedly 
ment, and that the few cannot equit- 
deprived of an_ inalienable 
right merely because the many are 
content, or even anxious, to be robbed 
of it. In brief, under professedly rep- 
resentative government’s own defini: 
tion of itself, the giving of the vote 
to women is the duty of professedly 
representative government. 

Thus we come to our fifth force. 

Of course, the first object of gov- 
ernment is to govern—an object that 
it has seldom been able to attain—but 
when, regardless of the rights of dem- 
ocracy, there is set up a representa- 
tive government—something that is 
close to a contradiction of terms, and 
that I have the word 
“professedly"—the first duty of that 
establishment is clearly to make_itself 


ably he 


prefaced by 


as representative as possible. 

Wholly representative it cannot be. 
Pure democracy would not be repre- 
sentative; it would be directly expfres- 
sive. Ideal democracy would not be 
government; it would be agreement. 
And, from the same point of view, a 
truly representative government 
would have to contain representatives 
of that mass of citizens who disap- 
prove of representative government, 
which would be an unworkable para- 
dox. 

So representative government has 
attempted a compromise and has be- 
come merely professedly a representa- 
tive government. Any citizen of such 
a government may be like Horace: 
“Non ego ventosae plebis suffragia 

venor”; 
put the government itself counts noth- 
ing else; it really believes that it is 
Shakespearean rather than Horatian: 
“For government, through high, and 
low, and lower, 
Put into parts, doth keep in one con- 
sent; 
Congreeing in a full and natural close, 
Like music.” 

It says: 

“I will be composed of representa- 
tives of all those of my @tizens who 
believe in some form of me; all citi- 
zens, believers or not, will have at 
least the right to vote for the repre- 
sentatives. Of course, I am concerned 
with my own existence, and I could 
not exist if I, representative govern- 
ment, admitted representatives of the 
citizens who disapprove of representa- 
tive government per se, so I bar such 
citizens from legislative assemblies; 
but in order to be as representative 
as possible, I must give the vote to 
all citizens.” 

There is no escape from this dilem- 
ma. To reach as near as may be its 
ideal, a professedly representative 
government must give the vote to all 
—even to those who disapprove of its 
entire theory—whom it professes to 
represent. It must do this to save its 
face, to be logical, to be itself. If it 





ONLY TWO “BAD 
WOMEN” VOTED 


Good Women Turn Out—Church 
Bells Ring When Town Goes 
Dry 


The saloons were lately voted out 
of Willows, the county seat of Glenn 
County, Cal., by an overwhelming ma- 
jority. As soon as the result was 
known, the church bells were rung. 
Few women in the city failed to vote 
dry. The Willows Journal tells of 
the work of the “bad women”: 

“Early in the morning the women of 
the redlight district were brought up 
in automobiles to the voting place. 
They Were not the most confident lot 
of unfortunates in the world. Some of 
them had registered as housewives, 
and so on; and some had given false 
names. Two of them were permitted 
to vote; but the third one ship 
wrecked when Lawyer Geiss began to 
cross-question her as to her name and 
occupation. She did not vote, as she 
could not without throwing hersel/ 
liable to serious legal entanglements, 
and she went back to her automobile 
and back to her underworld house 
The other women who were in a sim- 
ilar position did not attempt to vote. 
Lawyer Hays (wet), from Chico, in 
sisted that the redlighters should be 
permitted to cast their ballots, but he 
Was promptly put down. Likewise he 
made an awful break. Two women, 
Wives of prominent men, and prom- 
inent women themselves, appeared at 
the polls, Hays thought they were 
wets, and swaggering up to them: re 
marked: ‘They're challenging your 
votes.’”’ 

The dry vote was almost two to one 


MINISTER SEES 
VICTORY AHEAD 


New Orleans Pastor Says Bap- 
tists Should be Last to Oppose 
Equal Suffrage 





“The Calling and Glory of a True 
Mother,” was the subject chosen for 
a sermon recently by the Rev. Charles 
T. Alexander, of the First 
Church of New Orleans. 
other good things, he said: 

“Whatever may be our views re 
garding the wisdom of woman enter- 
ing the field of political responsibility 
by the side of man, he who can read 
the future must see that the day is 


Baptist 
Among 


‘not far distant when she will possess 


the ballot in 
American 


every State in this 
Union. But, whether the 
ballot ever comes to her or not, she 
will yet have problems to help solve 
that no ballot can ever hope to reach. 
The ballot is not the panacea for all 
ills, though it often is the mightiest 
factor in the accomplishment of re- 
forms that can only come through 
the enactment and enforcement o! 
law. And I might say that we as 
Baptists ought to be the last people 
on earth to oppose the right of the 
ballot for the women of our land. We 
are taught from our infancy that the 
church of Christ is essentially a pure 
democracy, in which every member 
stands on an absolutely equal footiny 
of privilege and responsibility before 
God. The majority voice, when ex- 
pressed in common conference, is, 
with us, the voice of authority in all 
ecclesiastical matters; and in thi: 
conference all men and women alike 
have the privilege and responsibility 
of voting. We believe and practice 
the equality of rights of men and 
women in matters ecclesiastical, and 
it is one source of our strength, Th 
further application of equal politica! 
rights to women would be no mor‘ 
than an extension of the principle for 
which we have stood through all our 
history.” 

Mrs. A. Watson Lister, the youns 
Australian lady who was heard with 
so much pleasure during her visit to 
America with her husband a few 
years ago, expects soon to visit this 
country again. 
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is to be even approximately repre 
sentative, it must give its women citi- 
zens the opportunity to vote; and if i! 
is at all to govern, it must force this 
gift upon them regardless of their de- 
sires and of whether they will use the 
gift or not. Otherwise, it confesses 
that it is not representative and that 
it cannot govern. 

It takes two to make most bargains. 
Here, however, is a bargain that it 
takes but one to make, and that one 





must Make, if necessary, alone. 
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COMBINE FUN AND 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


“tt 





Ohio Women Have Amusing 
Experiences on Propaganda 
Trip with Car “Lizzie” 





Laughter is a great lubricator. The 
Ohio women who are campaigning for 
suffrage get a deal of fun as they go 
along, and this keeps them from be- 
ing worn out by the hard work, The 
editor and managing editor of “Every- 
woman” lately made a trip through 
several counties of the State in their 
touring car “Lizzie,” with the three- 
fold object of promoting good roads, 
suffrage. and the circulation of their 
paper, The air was sweet with the 
crab-apple blossoms, and they rev- 
elled in the beauties of the spring 
landscape. 

“The editor and the managing edi- 
‘or were so lost in the duties of chauf- 
feur and mechanic, and the world of 
nature so fascinated them both, that 
ihe ear rolled up hill and down, hunt- 
ing its way among the ruts, and miss- 
ing the ditches and holes by instinct, 
rather than by the will of the driver. 
iiverything went merry as a cowbell, 
until devious and deceiving byways 
ied the innocent and confiding ‘Lizzie’ 
into the back hills of Ashland County. 
Yhen ‘Lizzie’s’ carburettor developed 
‘spells,/ and the one-time sweet tem- 
pered engine infinitely preferred 
backing down hill to climbing upward 
and onward,” 

After that all sorts of things hap- 
pened to them, but they took the mis- 
haps gaily, and visited many towns. 
in Warren they made a call on the 
State president, Mrs. Harriet Taylor 
\'‘pton. They found her making her 
varden, and exulted in the proof that 
she did not neglect home duties. On 
ore than one occasion the motorists 
yot completely stuck, and they put 
such adventures to profit for the 
cause, We quote from “Everywom- 
ane: 

The clan of farmers began to rally, 
as the telephones carried the news 
ihat two girls in an dutomobile had 
heen ditched in the hollow road. 
Soon five farmers, two collie dogs, two 
children, and a herd of registered Hol- 
si?in cows had assembled around 
“Lizzie.” 

“Who left this road in such a condi- 
tion?” asked the chauffeur, wrathfully. 
The men looked at each other. 

“Vollnagle.” They spoke as one 
nan, 

“Who is he?” 

‘The road commissioner,” was the 
reply, “All his roads are like this, 
except the one in front of his house. 
!hat one is fine.” 

The chauffeur talked in Chinese to 
spare the feelings of the farmers. 

“There is enough money squan- 
dered every year in this county to 
pike every road in it,” said one of the 
nen, as he picked up a large piece of 
rail which was projecting from the 
lop of the ridge of dirt. “Last year,” 
he continued, “my horse fell down in 
one of the sink holes over yonder, and 
lbroke the shaft. The horse fell with 
his head twisted under him, and I 
thought his neck was broken.” 

The father of the two children put 
‘he finish to the story of bad roads. 
The mail-carrier refused to deliver 
‘ny more mail last winter until this 
road was fixed.” Think of it! Uncle 
Sam stalled by the bad. roads in 
‘olumbiana County! 

“Over yonder,” chimed in another, 
| can’t begin to tell you how many 
horses fell down last winter, trying 
‘+ Wallow through.” 

“Do you drive this road?” asked the 
chauffeur, 

“No,” answered the man, who had 
“lopped spraying an orchard to come 
'o the rescue. “Three of us here 
lave automobiles, but we can’t drive 
them out of the barnyard on account 
of the roads.” 

“Do you mean to say that you men 
‘ole year after year for a commis- 
sioner who makes such roads as 
these?” ; 

The men laughed. “Sure, the com- 
‘issioners are all alike.” 

“Do you suppose your wives would 
vole every year, and every year, for a 
Man like him?” 

There was no reply. The men had 
been handed a copy of “Everywom- 
‘n.” and all with the exception of the 
‘wo working on the car were busy 
reading. 





Denver has adopted the commission 
form. of government. 
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KANSAS HAS JUBILEE — 





Women Voters in Sunflower State More Awake than Ever 


for Reforms 


The 30th annual convention of the 
Kansas Equal Suffrage Association 
was held recently at Lawrence. It 
Was an occasion of great rejoicing. 
One of. the officers writes: 

“The jubilee convention of the Kan- 
sas Equal Suffrage Association was 
the largest and best in its history. 
Kansas women did not go to sleep 
after getting the ballot. They regard 
the ballot as only a means to an end, 
and are more awake than ever. 

Men’s League in Evidence 

“The Men’s League had a brilliant 
evening. E, S. Pettyjohn, M.D., the 
State president, presided over a sym- 
posium in which Governor George H. 
Hodges, ex-Gov. W. R. Stubbs, Hon 
W. Y. Morgan and Charles M. Shel- 
don, D.D., took part. Vice-Chancellor 
W. H. Carruth of the State University 
extended the words of welcome, and 
Hon. U. S. Guyer responded. The 
University Male Quartet gave the 
vocal numbers, and the ushers were 
university students. Does all that 
look as if the ballot were degrading 
women? Is there a_ disfranchised 
State where seven of the foremost 
and best-known men of the. State 
would come forward and take so 
prominent a part in a suffrage con- 
vention? “ 
Collection for Nebraska 

“A good collection in money and 
pledges was taken for the benefit of 
the Nebraska campaign for suffrage. 

Becomes Good Citizenship League 

“The constitution was changed to 
suit the new needs and purposes of 
the association, and the name was 
changed to the Kansas Good Citizen- 
ship League. The constitution pro- 
vides for a per cent. of all dues to be 
placed in a campaign fund for the 
benefit of other States. It also pro- 
vides for membership dues to the na- 
tional association. 

Will Take Stock in Journal 

“Action was taken whereby the 
Kansas Good Citizenship League will 
become financially interested in the 
stock company publishing The Wom- 
an’s Journal. 

Will Draw Up Study Course 

“A standing committee on outline 
and course of study was appointed to 
meet the demand for such help, which 
is now coming from study clubs in 
every part of the State. It is also ex- 
pected that new citizenship leagues 
will be formed in every county, aux- 
iliary to the State League.” 





“This is an age when people do 
things,’ declared Governor Hodges. 
“In two years from now I hope to see 
a vast number of you ladies in the 
Legislature. We will then pass the 
minimum wage law; however, the en- 
forcement of the laws on the statute 
books is what will concern the women 
of the State more than the enactment 
of laws. 

Will Raise Moral Standard 

“I believe our State is on a high 
stage of morality,” continued the Gov- 
ernor, “but it is not,as high as it 
should be. I think the new citizen, 
the woman who has.just received the 
ballot, will raise the standard of mor- 
ality materially. Men think of poli- 
tics and often forget morality, but it 
is just the opposite with the woman. 
She thinks of morality first and of 
politics as a secondary matter. When 
the women get in the Legislature we 
will have the initiative and referen- 
dum submitted to the people of Kan- 
sas. 

“In the future there will be a great 
moral awakening in Kansas, and the 
women will be the great factor in this 
moral awakening.” 

“I believe that the enactment of 
woman suffrage,” ex-Gov. Stubbs said, 
“ig the greatest and best act in a 
score of years. It is the most im- 
portant piece of legislation ratified by 
the voters of this State. I believe the 
women of Kansas will use their power 
in such a way that it will mean some- 
thing to other States. 

Wants Protection for Orphans 

“I want to see the women of Kan- 
sas get together on some sort of law 
that will protect the widows and 
orphans, and those who are at pres- 
ent left unprotected, when the hus- 
band is sent to prison. The State 
takes a criminal and sends him to 
prison, often leaving a wife with little 
children to support. The State takes 


that man’s labor and makes a profit 
off it. I say that this is unjust and 
illegal. There are a lot of things that 
can be done in this State by the wom- 
en, and I believe that the women have 
the courage to do them. 

“I believe the good women of Kan- 
sas, who wish to see their children 
grow up with favorable environment, 
ought to organize to fight the organi- 
zation of those who are opposed to 
justice and right. The first duty of 
the State and the nation is to see that 
the environments of the home are 
good, so that children may be _ pro- 
duced with sound bodies and sound 
minds,” 

Dr. Charles M. Sheldon spoke on 
“The Work of the Policewoman.” 

The Ballot: What Next? 

Fraternal greetings from the W. C. 
T. U. and the State Federation of 
Women's Clubs were given by Mrs, 
Lillian Mitchner and Mrs, W, D. At- 
kinson. A symposium followed on the 
thoroughly practical question, “The 
Ballot: What Next?” Under this the 
topics discussed were: Our School 
Books; Our Eleemosynary Institu- 
tions--Prevention vs. Cure; Promo- 
tion of Loyalty and Patriotism Among 
Our Foreign Population; Law En- 
forcement; The Farmer's Side Part- 
ner; Paroled Prisoners, and Industrial 
School Products; The College Girl 
and Citizenship; Minimum Wage and 
Maximum Hour Bill; State Refuge for 
Rescued Girls; Our Debt to Our 
Neighbors; Who is Our Neighbor? 

Mrs. Lucy B. Johnston, president of 
the Kansas E. S. A., gave “Snap-Shots 
of the Campaign.” She said in part: 

“Those who have kept in touch with 
the movement in Kansas know that 
the victory last fall was the result fol- 
lowing a half century of work, includ- 
ing three campaigns of agitation and 
education, and we should be most un- 
grateful, indeed, if we failed to recog- 
nize the worth of our pioneers who 
worked as earnestly and had more 
prejudice and indignities to meet than 
we did.” ; 

Officers Elected 

Officers were chosen as follows: 
President Emeritus, Mrs. Lucey B. 
Johnston, Topeka; president, Mrs. 
yenevieve B, Chalkley, Lawrence; 
vice-presidents, Mrs. Stella R. Stubbs, 
Lawrence; Mrs. E. E. Yaggy, Hutch- 
inson; recording secretary, Miss 
Helen N. Eacker, Lawrence} treas- 
urer, Mrs. Magdalen B. Munson, Pitts- 
burg; auditor, Mrs. Mary Johnson, 
Wichita. 

Campaign Officers Honored 

In recognition of Mrs. Lucy B. 
Johnston's services in the old Suffrage 
Association and in token of the friend- 
ship of her board of directors, she 
was presented with a brooch of pearls 
and sapphires, Miss Eacker, the cam- 
paign secretary, was given a ring set 
with opals. 

Suffrage Men Happy — 

After the foregoing account was in 
type, an interesting report of the con- 
vention was received from the record- 
ing secretary, Miss Helen N. Eacker. 
She says that on the evening when 
the program was filled by the Men’s 
League, its president, Dr. E. S. Petty- 
john, “fairly bubbled over with pride 
in his position and joy for the victory 
he had helped to win.” 

Chivalry Is Increased 

She adds: “We must not forget 
one evidence that disproves’ the 
theory that suffrage will make men 
less chivalrous, less thoughtful of the 
pleasure of women. One of the Dem- 
ocratic leaders of the city, when he 
learned of the convention, sent for 
five hundred Cape jessamines. Their 
delightful fragrance filled the assem- 
bly room. Since when have _ politi- 
cians so honored our conventions?” 

Resolutions were adopted to pro- 
mote the welfare of mothers, widows 
and children who are without suffi- 
cient means of support; for the en- 
forcement of all laws for the suppres- 
sion of vice; for a mental and physi- 
cal examination before the issuing of 
a marriage certificate; for women 
physicians in all eleemosynary State 
institutions where women and chil- 
dren are inmates, and especially for a 
woman physician in the receiving 
ward in all such institutions where a 
physical examination is required for 
admission; for mothers’ pensions; 
against placing ex-Governor Glick’s 
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HON. MRS. RIDDLE 





Colorado Woman Legislator Says 
Women Must Not Keep Party 
Lines 





One of the most interesting ad- 
dresses at the recent Jubilee .Conven- 
tion of the Kansas Equal Suffrage As- 
sociation was made by Mrs. Agnes L. 
Riddle, one of Colorado’s woman leg- 
islators. She was introduced as a 
woman who had found time to con- 
duct a large dairy farm along with 
her duties as law-maker. 

“When I first took my place in the 
Legislature,” Mrs. Riddle said, “I was 
handed a great many bouquets. Now 
I have come to the conclusion that I 
would rather be handed a brick-bat. 
The brick-bat is apt to keep a person 
awake, On the other hand, many 
newspapers and people heralded my; 
advent into the Legislature as a sign 
that the American home was doomed, 
and that in the future the homes of 
Colorado would be without children 
and the buttons of the head of the 
house would be sewed on no more. 
That statement has been proved to be 
false. 

“The activities of the women of 
Colorado along political lines have not 
deteriorated the home life in any re- 
spect, According to statistics, there 
are more babies in the State now than 
ever before. We have doubled the 
population. 

“The English suffragists are in a 
very different position from ours. In 
America we have men, and gentlemen, 
to deal with. In England they have 
bosses. The remedy for the evils 
which have arisen in England from 
the suffragette movement lies with 
the men. 

“The situation in England reminds 
me of a thing that I have learned 
from practical experience. When you 
get into a fight, finish it. All the 
clamor that women will be sullied by 
contact with man made politics is 
nonsense. If the political parties are 
as rotten as all that, the men who 
made them should be put in a place 
for safe keeping. 

“There is no danger that corrupt 
and immoral women will get into con- 
trol of any political party. Woman is 
the hardest critic of her own sex, and 
will prevent any improper women 
from obtaining office. The woman 
office-seeker must be the cleanest 
woman possible. She must be ex- 
tremely careful that no act of hers 
can be construed from the wrong 
standpoint. 

“Your greatest danger in Kansas 
will lie in keeping party lines. If you 
stand for all the men that secure nom- 
inations in any one political party, 
you will not be true to your prin 
ciples.” 





Eight of the large railroads enter- 
ing Chicago have begun posting along 
their lines notices to girls, issued by 
the Illinois Vigilance Association, 
warning them against chance ac- 
quaintances. The posters urge girls 
traveling alone to Chicago to write to 
one of several organizations that they 
may be met at the train and saved 
from designing men and women. 
Women in every large city should 
seek to secure the posting of such no- 
tices. 





statue in Statuary Hall in Washing- 
ton, D. C.; commending the work of 
the “Traveling Libraries” in sending 
books to every part of the State, op- 
posing any curtailment of the appro- 
priation for this department, and rec- 
ommending an increase. As to the 
schools the following was adopted: 

“We believe the boys and girls of 
Kansas are entitled to the very best 
of education, from the common 
schools to the highest institutions of 
learning. We regret that financial 
inability has compelled our State to 
lose the services of some of our best 
and greatest teachers. We call upon 
our Board of Management to use 
every means in their power, and every 


TELLS OF WORK 


RUNS BOOTH AT 
ATLANTIC CITY 


Suffrage Novelty Shop on Board- 
Walk at Summer Resort Makes 
Attractive Start 








Mrs, Ella O. Guilford is running a 
suffrage novelty shop during the sum- 
mer season at Atlantic Citr. She 
makes a demonstration of domestic 
utilities “to allow women more time 
outside the home.” 

“The booth looks very attractive 
now,” writes Mrs, Guilford, and she 
describes its interior: “Pale green 
ceiling, brown burlap walls and vari- 
colored matting, dull red rugs, Bagdad 
couch cover and brown pillows of va- 
rious sorts. Trunks covered with In- 
dian blankets. Curtains of scrim with 
border of conventional brown and yel- 
low flowers and green leaves. 

“T live in the booth, as my time is 
absolutely at the disposal of suffrage. 
A light lunch restaurant next door 
supplies me with most of the means 
of sustenance. “It is a lot better than 
many camps I've seen, being ‘high 
above the sand on a level with the 
Boardwalk. 

“It is amusing to lie in bed and 

hear the remarks of the passers-by 
about my place.” 
Mrs. Guilford expects many inter- 
esting experiences. She recently ob- 
tained permission to stand at the 
gate of Young’s million-dollar pier and 
distribute leaflets, 


ITALIAN PREMIER 
WAITS SUFFRAGE 








Many Candidates for Parliament: 
in Italy Will Support Votes 
for Women 





In response to the demand made in 
the Roman Senate that women should 
be allowed to vote in municipal elec- 
tions, Premier Giolitti has expressed 
readiness to face the entire question 
of woman suffrage. Italy has lately 
adopted quasi-universal male suffrage. 
Its new electoral law enfranchises 
every male citizen over twenty-one, ir- 
respective of whether he can read or 
write, and thus swells the voters’ list 
by another eight and a half millions. 
Premier Giolitti says this really cre- 
ates an imperative necessity for thor- 
ough revision of the legal standing of 
Italian women. 

The Central Feminist Committee in 
Rome is trying to get declarations in 
favor of woman suffrage from the can- 
didates before the coming parlia- 
mentary elections. Thus far, 28 can- 
didates have promised to support the 
woman's program in the next Cham- 
ber of Deputies if they are elected. 


IN THE MAGAZINES 


A statistical 








Castle, Cora Sutton. 
study of eminent women. Popular 
Science Monthly. New York. June. 
Coomaraswamy, Ananda K. Sati; a 


vindication of the Hindu woman, 
Sociological Review. London. April. 
With a note on Eastern ideals of 


women, by H. M. Swannick. 


Canadiennes francaises et Suffra- 
gettes. Revue francaise de l' étranger 
et des colonies. Paris. May. 

Gale, Zona. Women. (A poem.) 
American Magazine. June. 


Mackaye, Percy. Art and the wom- 
an’s Movement; a comment on the 
National Suffrage Pageant. Forum. 
New York. June. 
Michelson, Miriam, 
woman’s vote. Sunset. 
co. April. 

Millet, Philippe. 
fragette. (A story.) 
Paris. May 15. 
Skelton, Isabel. 
and the suffrage. 
Toronto. June. 
Scott, J. George. The position of 
women in Burma. Sociological Re- 
view. London. April. 
Spencer, Anna Garlin. 
Butler and the English 


Vice and the 
San Francis- 


Jenny Kaye, suf- 
Revue de Paris. 


Canadian women 
Canadian Magazine. 


Josephine 
crusade. 





dollar in their control, to maintain the 
highest standard possible in our State} 
institutions, and thus give our boys) 
and girls the greatest opportunities.” | 
Resolutions were passed of praise | 


Mary E. Haines -and Mrs. Ellen 
Plumb, who passed away last year, 
and also a resolution of thanks to the 
@itizens of Lawrence for their hos- 
pitality. 





and sympathy for the families of Mrs. | 


Forum, New York. June. 





Women workers for suffrage are 
not to be discouraged by a little thing 
like weather. The other day Mrs. 
| Whitman, wife of the district attor- 
‘ney of New York, stood for an hour 
on a soap-box with the rain beating 
down upon her, and turned the Voice- 
‘less Speech in front of the Headquar- 
'ters of the Woman Suffrage Party. 
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A COAT OF WHITEWASH 


The Committee has made a whitewashing 
report on the lack of police protection for the suffrage parade 
It deplores the insults offered to the women, 
The report is a 








Congressional 


at Washington. 
but exonerates Major Sylvester and the police. 
disappointment to the suffragists, but it is probably the best 
thing that could have happened for the suffrage cause. It has 
brought to experienced advocates of equal rights the same glee 
that the outrages of the British soldiers in the American Revo- 
lution aroused in Gen. Francis Marion, “the swamp fox of South 
Carolina’—so called because of the swiftness with which he used 
to dash out of the swamps, fall upon the British, and vanish 
again into those trackless fastnesses. His biographer says: 

“Nothing so pleased Marion as to hear of British cruelty to 
his countrymen. ‘'Tis a harsh medicine,’ he used to say, ‘but it 
is necessary; for there is nothing else that will work them; and 
unless they are well worked and scoured of their mother milk, or 
beastiing partiality to the English, they are lost. Our country 
is like a man who has swallowed a mortal poison. Give him an 
anodyne to keep him easy, and he’s a dead man. But if you 
can only knock him about, and so put the poison in motion as 
to make him deadly sick at the stomach, he is safe.” 

As the young fellows in homespun flocked to his standard, 


with tales of their fathers’ houses burned and_ plundered, 
“Marion snapped his fingers for joy, and shouted, ‘Huzza! 
Thank God, the potion begins to work. Now, Britons, look to 


your ships, for Carolina will soon be too hot to hold you!’ 

The opponents of equal rights for halt a century have been 
soothing women with assurances that they were revered and pro- 
tected, and that the possession of the ballot could add nothing 
to the consideration which they already enjoy. Many women 
have been lulled by the anodyne; but this slap in the face will go 
far to arouse them from their besotted partiality for the status 
quo, and they will soon be too hot to be heid any longer in a 
state of disfranchisement. They are now asking themselves 
whether a procession of women could have been so treated in any 
suffrage State; and they are sure, at all events, that if such 
things had happened in a suffrage State, they could not have 
been done with impunity. 

It is pleasant to see that the Congressional Committtee’s 
report has been received with disgust, even by papers opposed 
to votes for women. Under the heading, “A Poor Piece of White- 
washing,” the New York World says: 

“For relieving the Washington police of all blame for the 
disorder that marked the woman suffrage parade March 3, the 
Senate investigating committee offers no convincing reasons. 
The plea that it makes in defense of the police force is lame and 
its conclusions offend common sense. 

“If the street cars were permitted to. operate along the line 
of march up to the last moment and the crowds got beyond con- 
trol, then the police were at fault. If the crowd broke through 
the police lines and swamped the marchers, the police protection 
was worse than inadequate. The mere statement of the facts by 
the committee amounts to a charge of police inefficiency. A sem- 
blance of order was not restored until troops were summoned 
from Fort Myer. 

“A police force that cannot handle a street parade has not 
been taught the first principles of its business. What Washing- 
ton evidently needs is a thorough reorganization of its police 
department. When men and women cannot march ‘along Penn- 
sylvania avenue without being insulted and mobbed under the 
eyes of the police, it is time to make a radical change.” 

A. 8S. B. 


There is not so much reason to believe that woman will be]. 


debased by participation in the government she lives under as 
there is to believe that the government will be elevated. There 
is abundant contemporary evidence in the proceedings of the 
Legislature at Harrisburg that her influence is needed in Penn- 
sylvania, and that the State will be the gainer by granting her 
the ballot —Philadelphia Record. 
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WHY IRREVOCABLE? 


Among the singularly inconclusive reasons assigned by Gov. 
McGovern for vetoing the bill to let the voters of Wisconsin 
pass once more upon the question of woman suffrage, one is 
Particularly odd. He says that after the voters have decided 
against equal suffrage, their verdict can be changed at any time; 
but if they once decide in its favor, that decision will be irre- 
vecable. Substantially, this is true. But why will it be irre- 
vocable? Theoretically, it could be revoked at any time, The 
same constitutional machinery exists for repealing it as for 
granting it. Equal suffrage could and would be abolished, in any 
State, if the majority of the people wanted to get rid of it. To 
say that it never can be revoked is practically to admit that, 
after they have once had experience of the new way, the ma- 
jority of the people will never want to go back to the old sys- 
tem. Could there be a stronger argument in favor of equal suf- 
frage? 

If the proposal were to electrify a city’s street car system, 
it might as rationally be objected that after they had once put in 
electricity they could never go back to horsecars. They could 
if they wanted to, but practically it would be impossible, be- 
cause no city ever Wants to do it. 

Various beliefs float around vaguely in the mind of the aver- 
age citizen, which he never takes the trouble to put together. 
Thus the anti-suffragists constantly tell us that equal suffrage, 
once granted, is irrevocable. They also believe, when they are 
not thinking about suffrage, that “no question is ever settled un- 
til it is settled right.” Now pin down those two ideas side by 
side: 

No question is ever settled until it is settled right. 

The woman suffrage question is never settled until it is set- 
tied affirmatively. 

Things equal to the same thing are equal to each other. 

A, 8. B. 


KEEP TAB ON THE PRESS 


The amount of space that the papers are giving nowadays 
to the suffrage question can hardly be realized, except by those 
who subscribe to some press clipping bureau for clippings on 
the subject. Even this gives but an imperfect idea, as no bureau 
ccVers all the papers of the country; and the average citizen, 
who reads but one paper, gets no conception at all of the extent 
to which this topic is occupying the press. 

The wife of Prof, Jeffrey of Harvard has hit upon an in- 
genious method for bringing this to the knowledge of the Cam- 
bridge Equal Suffrage League, and also for enabling them to 
judge which paper devotes the most attention to the question. 
She got a number of her friends each to watch one Boston paper 
carefully for a week, and to cut out everything relating to suf- 
frage. The clippings from each paper were then pasted in a 
column upon a sheet of yellow bunting, and these columns, side 
by side, were displayed to the club, This enabled the members 
to see at a glance the relative space which the different papers 
had given—a matter not without influence in determining some 
of the women as to which paper they preferred to take. 

The comparison also afforded a curious illustration as to the 
relative attention paid to equal suffrage by the press of Boston 
and of New York. The Boston paper which had done best had 
given less than two yards of space. The New York Times 
(though opposed) had given seven yards and a half! 

Of course quality as well as quantity counts. A paper that 
publishes frequent attacks upon suffrage may be less deserving 
than one which speaks of it more se!dom but with more fair- 





ness 

It would be well for the Suffrage Association in every city 
to keep tab upon the local papers in this way, and to let the edi- 
tors and reporters know—courteously, of course, and without any 
implied threat—that they are doing so. It would tend to arouse 
a wholesome emulation as to Which paper should give the fullest 
report of local suffrage “events.” 

Some years ago Mrs. Ella B. Kendrick pasted together the 
suffrage clippings from the Connecticut papers, and festooned 
the long string of them all over and around the platform at the 
annual meeting. It proved an attractive and encouraging 
feature. Since then the interest in suffrage has inereased enor- 
mously all over the country, and the suffragists anywhere might 
do the same thing on a much larger scale. A. 8. B. 


SENATORS SHOW CHANGE 





The U. 8S, Senate is said to be showing a marked change in 
its responsiveness to public opinion, since the adoption of the 
constitutional amendment providing for the direct election of 
Senators by the voters. (We do not say “by the people,” be- 
cause, except in nine States, half the people have no vote on the 
question.) Before that amendment, the Senate had been called 
“the graveyard of reforms.” “Ihe Washington correspondent of 
the New York Evening Post notes that an influential Pennsyl- 
vania Senator is now on a speech-making tour in his bome 
State. Says the correspondent: 





This spectacle is occasioning some amusement and a good 
deal of sober thought-taking on their own account among his 
colleagues in the Senate. It has not been usual for the Senator 
to show this consideration to the mere voters whom he has been 
supposed to represent. 

He is not the only Senator who is exhibiting appreciation 
of the fact that his political hereafter is, or soon will be, at the 
mercy of the voters. No symptom is more conspicuous in the 
present Senate than the changed demeanor of Senators since the 
ratification of the constitutional amendment which will abolish 
the election of Senators by State Legislatures, and compel them 
to submit their candidature to the people direct. 

One of the ways in which this change shows amusingly is in 
the treatment accorded to petitions. Time was, in fact until very 
recently, that a petition from a Senator’s constituents was 
treated in accordance with the advice of the gamin whose chum 
asked him “how to teach a goil to swim.” 

“Well, ye take her into de soyf very keerful-like. 
her git skeered, nor noyvous. Keep yer arm 


Don’t let 
around her, 
an'—— 
“Say, Chimmie, wot're you talkin’ about? 
“Yer sister? Aw, push her off de dock!” 

So it was with petitions—they had to be received, of course; 
but, generally speaking, nobody cared “three pale-blue whoops,” 


Dis is me sister!” 





as one Senator put it today, whence they came or whither they 
went. .. 

Not so now. Quite otherwise, A petition even from the 
Order of Blue Jays, of Horseheads, is received now as of some 
consequence. It is presented with dignity, if not éclat, and fre- 
quently with a few “well-chosen remarks,” which look well in 
the Congressional Record, and can be sent home without ex- 
pense Ao anybody except your long-suffering Uncle Sam, Quite 
frequently there is a request for b to print” in extenso. 
The other day a Senator wanted to print some 47 letters. 

A Senator who has been watching this new manifestation 
with a good deal of glee, but who wouldn't for anything be 
quoted by name as insinuating anything about the motives of his 
colleagues, said this afternoon: 

“| have observed that a Senator, as a rule, responds to the 
influence that elects him, Nobody knows better than he what 
forces are potent as affecting his own political career, and he 
understands better than anybody else just where to put his little 
old ear to hear the news that is most interesting to him. 

“When the railroads of a State could elect a Senator—and 
they could, in many, if not most, of the States—the railroads 
could control the Senate. I have seen a good many men in the 
Senate who might have made very good Senators for the people 

-if the people had elected them, But they weren't elected by 
the people, and therefore they paid mighty little attention to the 
people. Men of character, honesty, and standing have said to 
ne that they could not stay in the Senate unless they responded 
to the influences that were powerful in their home States. And 
it was perfectly true. 

“To whom are they indebted for their election? That was 
and is and always will be the question. Senators now for the 
first time are paying some attention to the people at home, be- 
cause they know that the people at home will have the say as 
to whether they are to come back here. You will see that the 
only Senators who do not show sighs of the change will be 
those who do not want to come back, or who know they can't. 
And even those will not be entirely impervious to the new con- 
ditions.” 

Could there be a more striking illustration of the greater 
etfectiveness of direct power as compared with “indirect infiu- 
ence"? A. S. B. 


A DESPICABLE ATTACK 


A vicions attack on Mrs. Pankhurst’s motives has lately 
been made by an English paper. This particular sheet has been 
assailing the suffrage cause with insult and ribaldry for more 
than a quarter of a century. It now asserts that Mrs. Pankhursi 
does not really want woman suffrage, that she is in the move- 
ment only for what she can get out of it, and that she would be 
sorry to have the franchise granted because it would put an end 
to the fat income that she and her daughters are said to be reap- 
ing from the agitation. This charge has been republished with 
joy by several antisuffrage papers on this side of the Atlantic. 

The accusation is absurdly improbable on the face of it. Such 
a course would be too painful a way of earning a living. We 
wonder how large a salary the London editor in question would 
charge for work that included going without food for nine days 
at a stfetch, and then, as soon as he had gained a little strength/ 
going without food for four days more, and repeating the process 
indefinitely? We wonder if he would encourage his son to take 
up the same occupation and persist in it till he was brought to 
death’s door? Martyrdom _as a trade will never be popular; but 
the trade explanation of it will probably always be popular with 
low-minded reactionaries. 

Mrs. Pankhurst’s methods we believe to be wrong and un- 
wise; but only “fools or malignants” (to borrow Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’s phrase) can doubt the sincerity of her enthusiasm, She 
has been a worker for unpopular causes from her girlhood up. 
Her husband, a distinguished lawyer, was a great champion of 
friendless reforms, and always put principle above money. Again 
and again he lost every client he had, by some piece of daring 
radicalism; but he always got them back again. For twenty 
years Mrs. Pankhurst worked for suffrage without pay, and by 
the old quiet methods. 
ling ones, it cost her her business position and her means of 
livelihood. Everything she has she has put into the cause, in- 
cluding her daughters; and there is too much reason to fear 
that the sacrifice may yet include her own life. She has repeat- 
edly shown herself ready to throw it away, with the most reck- 
less courage—and to let Sylvia do the same, which must be much 
harder for a mother. 

No one who had the privilege of meeting Mrs. Pankhurst and 
her daughter during their American trips can doubt their earn- 
estness and zeal. 

There is not the sHghtest evidence of any money crooked- 
ness in their transactions. The W. S. P. U. publishes an item- 
ized report of its receipts, which is sent to every contributor. 
There are the long lists, of the givers, and the grand total of 
more than $140,000. Yet at the trials it came out that the 
Union's’ organizers got only the most moderate pay for work 
involving hardships that most men and women would not under 
take for any money. 

Incidentally, the report shows that the great bulk of the 
Union’s work is peaceful, theugh this. part passes unnoticed by 
the press. No less than 25,000 meetings were held during the 
past year, besides the circulation of vast quantities of literature. 

Two juries of average Britons, after hearing all the evi- 
dence that could be brought against Mrs. Pankhurst, found her 
guilty, but unanimously recommended her to mercy because of 
the purity of her motives. To criticise her methods i§ legiti- 
mate; to impugn her sincerity is malicious and stupid. 

A. B. B. 


WATCH HER GROW ! 





When she began to use the more starit- 


The striking cartoon that lately appeared in The Woman's 
Journal showing the growth of the woman veter has been 
printed as a pale brown placard, with some interesting figure 
showing the increase in the number of enfranchised women. It 
may be ordered from the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Ass0- 
ciation, 585 Boylston Street, Boston, price 10 cents. The growth 
of the cause appeals more vividly to the eye than to the ear 
Every Suffrage Headquarters should have a copy hanging uP, 
and every suffragist should have it hanging in her home, and 
should also get permission to put it up in some store, library, 
waiting room or other public place. It is a most effeetive silent 
argument, A. 8. B. 
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ANTI-SUFFRAGE AND LIQUOR 





ciation has written a letter saying in part: 


“Our association has studiously refrained from taking any|tisetent the appeal of the women’s anti association to be pro- 
position in the matter. . . It is, I believe, true that the liberal] tected from the burden of the ballot. Where liquorsargument 
interests in Ohio cast their weight against woman suffrage. In-}unadorned would not do, he used the anti women as a cloak. The 
deed, Mr. Percy Andreae, who is connected with the brewing in-|liquor interest made itself all things to all men, if by any 


dustry, made the following public statement after the election: 


“*Woman suffrage owes its defeat to the Anti-Saloon League,/anti women. finding themselves in chronic alliance with such a 
which made ef it a “wet” and “dry” issue, and thus alienated | yokefellow, may well ask themselves if they have chosen the 


so 


from it the sympathy of the liberal forces of the State. 


The liquor interest was using its influence against votes for} 009000 = 
women in this country long before the Anti-Saloon Leagues were 
organized. If the United States Brewers’ Association has never 
taken action in the matter, this does not alter the fact that 
other liquor associations have, not only in Ohio, but in many 


eiher States, and notably in Oregon, Wisconsin and Michigan 


In Wisconsin, the Retail Liquor Dealers’ official organ opposed 
equal suffrage all through the campaign, with much virulence 
and ribaldry. In Oregon, the antisuffrage circular sent out by 
ihe Brewers’ and Wholesale Liquor Dealers’ Association is a 
matter of reeord and has never been denied. Ample testimony 
to the activity of the liquor interest in Michigan on the side of 


ihe antis is to be found in the papers of that State. 


The Detroit Journal said: “The fight was made throughout 
ihe State by liquor interests. They made an intense and thor- 


ough campaign,” 


The Detroit Times said: “The breweries didn’t want it, be- 
cause in suffrage for women government by the brewery would 
je threatened. The saloons didn't want it, because in suffrage 
for women government by the saloons would be threatened. The 
politieal boss and the political crook didn’t want it, because in 
suffrage for women government by the political boss and the 
political ereok would be threatened. The breweries, the saloons, 
ihe political bess and the political crook won—with the aid ol 


the militants in England.” 


The Kalamazoo Gazette said: ‘Last fall local liquor dealers 
vigorously denied any connection with the fight against women, 
There is 
no doubt that thousands of dollars were sent into the State by 
sutside liquor organizations, and it was this ‘barrel of slush’ 
that, more than any other one thing, compassed the undoing of 


hit this spring they all but openly boasted of it. 


the suffragists.” 


The State Journal (Lansing) said: ‘‘With unlimited means 
at their eommand, the liquor interests flooded Michigan with 
misleading literature, and, under the cloak of the Anti-Suffrage 
Association, composed of well-known Michigan citizens, worked 


deadly harm,’ 
The Bay City Tribune said: 


againwt it.” 


The Port Huron Times-Herald said: “There is no denying 
that the liquor interests took a prominent part in the defeat. of 
‘ifffage. The saloon men saw State-wide prohibition staring 
them in the face if the suffrage movement was successful. They 
worked Openly against it, and contributed largely to its defeat.” 

The Lansing Journal said: “For the liquor interests it (the 
defeat of suffrage) was an expensive victory. In time they will 


lay baek ten times over what they have won. Their open and 
wabushed stand has driven home as nothing else could the fact 
that they have their hand on the affairs of the State, and that 
isa dangerous thing for any interest or coalition of interests 
Which lives from year to year by the indulgence of the public 
te prove,” 


In the face of all this testimony, it is idle for the antis to 


ty to repudiate their disreputable allies. That the liquor asgo- 
‘lations did net put money directly into the treasury of the Anti 
Association does not do away with the patent fact that they sup- 
borted the anti cause solidly and fervently. We are constantly 
lold that the Socialists are allied with the suffragists; yet no one 
bretends that the Socialist party contributes any money to the 
Treasury of the Suffrage Association. A. 8. B. 


ALL THINGS TO ALL MEN 





We are told that dry counties in Michigan as well as wet 
stvé a majority against suffrage. The liquor interests defeated 
the amendment, but they did not defeat it as a square wet and 
ary issue, To the wets, they predicted that it would make Mich- 
san dry, but to the drys they offered all sorts of other argu 
ments. Mrs. Maud Wood Park took part in the Michigan cam- 
baign. In an address to the Massachusetts W. S. A. after her 
return, she said: 7 

“The amendment was lost because the suffragists had not 
ganization enough to withstand the tremendous fight made by 
‘he Well-organized liquor interest. 

“The fight waged by the liquor men was really terrific. They 
fought suffrage direetly, but alko and much more indirectly, They 
“sured the farmers that if the amendment carried they would 
Mave ne more market for their barley and rye, because there 
“#uld be no more beer and Whiskey made. They argued to the 
Church people that woman suffrage would make things wet 
Mather than dry. They sent men to talk to the farmers through- 
“Ut the State, and to the operatives in the factories, and they 
fooded the State with anti-suffrage literature. 

— moving picture shows were told there would be much 
“ter censorship of their films if women voted. One moving 
autre show which had promised me a chance to speak between 
“ats cancelled the invitation, upon this ground. 

b “Representatives of the saloon interests went to the hus- 
nds of women who had been prominent in the former cam- 
Mign, and threatened them with business ruin if their wives 
K any part in it this year. One of these women told me that 


sais 
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The antisuffragists are writhing under the strong light that 
pas lately been thrown upon the support given to their cause by|the liquor interest did not oppose votes for women. The Michi- 
the liquor interest. They are trying in every way to show that/gan Men's League Opposed to Women Suffrage published over its 
there is no alliance between the two. They have obtained from | official imprint a circular for distribution among farmers and 
the secretary of the United States Brewers’ Association a state-|church people, asserting that equal suffrage meant Single Tax 
ment that that organization has never passed a resolution|/and therefore ruin to the farmer, and-that every State which 
against votes for women, or contributed to the treasury of the| had enfranchised women had set back the temperance cause 25 
Anti-Suffrage Association. The president of the Brewers’ Asso-| years. The secretary of the Macomb County Liquor Dealers’ As- 


“fhe liquor interests of the 
State ere solidly arrayed against them (the women). To 
them, as they faeed the question, woman suffrage meant a 
stronger probability of prohibition. Unquestionably their influ- 
‘nee, More than anything else, caused the-defeat of the amend- 
ment. In every county in the State they were out strongly 
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that she did not dare even te attend a meeting, bécause of the 
ruin it would bring upon her husband’s business from men who 
were well able to keep their threats.” 
Mrs. A. J. George, in her Michigan lectures, declared that 


sociation offered to pay country papers for printing as an adver- 


means it could induce them to vote against equal suffrage. The 


right side. A. 8. B. 


VICIOUS INTERESTS SOLID 


Last week an old acquaintance called up the editor of The 
Woman's Journal by telephone. She is an anti, and she wanted 
ic protest against the statement that all the vicious interests 
ere opposed to woman suffrage, She seemed to have under- 
stood this as an assertion that every anti was a vicious charae- 
ter, and this she earnestly denied. 
“Sir,” one old New Yorker demanded of another, many 
years ago, “I hear you said that every Democrat was a horse 
thief. Is that true?” 

“No, sir,’ answered the other, “TI never saigl that evers 
Democrat Was a horse thief, What I did say was that every 
horse thief was a Democrat; and that [ will stand to!” 
Our anti friend made the same failure to draw a distinction. 
Ne one denies that some excellent women are antis. But, while 
the good people are divided on this question, the vicious elements 
ure solidly opposed to votes for women, It is a new proof that 
the children of darkness are Wiser in their generation than the 
children of light. A. 8. B. 


DR. SHAW INDIGNANT 


The Woman's Journal has often called attention to the un- 
trustworthiness of transatlantic cablegrams relating to the suf- 
frage movement. In most cases they distort the facts; and not 
infrequently they lie. Dr. Anna H. Shaw is the latest victim of 
their inaccuracy. She was reported as having said that mili- 
taney in England had convinced men in America that women 
with the ballot would be unsafe, ete. This dispatch from London 
was hailed with glee by the antis, who rolled it as a sweet 
morsel under their tongues, Votes for Women, in its issue of 
May 23, contains an emphatic protest from Dr. Shaw against 
the garbled account of her words. The editor had asked her 
if she had been correctly reported. In reply, she wrote: 
“IT cannot “express my indignation on reading this report of 
what | did not say at the Westminster Hotel, I cannot give you 
the exact words I used, but as nearly as I can recall them they 
were these:— 
“In answer to a question: Was militancy injuring our 
cause in America? I said, It is commonly claimed that the re- 
cent acts of the militants of England were the eause of our de- 
feat in Michigan, and a great many women believed it, but | do 
not. This was the excuse used by cowardly men to hide their 
own cowardice and lack of justice. If they had not had that 
excuse they would have used some other—'When all the women 
want it,’ or something like that—but the English militants were 
a new excuse, and appealed to the prejudice of the people, and 
sv it was used on every hand, 
“IT said nothing about the opinion that American women 
would be unsafe with the ballot. Such a statement would make 
our men appear more foolish than they are, for since we have 
women voters now, millions of them, in the United States, their 
actual practice would show whether they are safe or not.” 
Of the recent reerudescence of opposition in America, Dr. 
Shaw says: 

“It is laid to the militaney in England, but we know that it 
is due to the legalized liquor traffic, the white slave traffic, and 
the keepers of dens of iniquity, and a new opponent, the pro- 
prietors of a base sort of moving picture shows, In fact, there 
is a nation-wide combination of all the forees of evil who profit 
by the degradation of the people; and the fight from now on will 
be’ a most difficult one, because of the vast sums of money 
which will be used in every possible manner against us, There 
is no question about this combination. They are fighting for 
their existence, and they have both money and political power, 
and we have little of either. Our only hope in the future is that 
they will over-reach themselves and destroy themselves in their 
mad struggle to destroy us, 

“LT wish to thank you for permitting me to correct the report 


of Saturday.” 


this law declares a house of ill-fame a nuisance, and gives any | ¢ 


city officials do not act. If the house is shown to be of bad 
character, the court may close it, and forbid it to be used for an) 


did nothing to the owner. The new law holds the owner respon- 
sible as well as the keeper, It thus knocks the profits out of 


citizen the right to take legal steps for its abatement, if the] will hurt their business 


FOUR GOOD MOTIONS 


State Association Shows its Enthusiasm and Resource- 
fulness in Adopting Nation-wide Plan—Best Way 
to Celebrate Lucy Stone’s Birthday this Year 





Four motions were made and carried unanimously in Massa- 
chusetts last week which are given here because they furnish an 
example that other States may find useful. 

The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association was holding 
its annual convention, and the question of purchasing a share 
oi stock in the Woman's Journal Corporation was under con- 
sideration. 

The four motions were in substance as follows: 

That the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association pum 
chase at least one share of stock in the Woman's Journal Cor 
poration; that the Treasurer send a netice to each member oi 
the Association calling attention to the plan, and inviting her 
to pay $1.00 toward the purchase; that pledges of $1.00 each be 
taken at once; and that the State aim to acquire two or more 
shares of this stock, since it is the home of the Woman's Journal 
and its founders. 
Kach motion was received with enthusiasm and was car- 
ricd unanimously. The action of the Mississippi Valley Confer 
ence in purchasing sixteen shares was commended, and warm 
applause greeted the remark of one woman in the andience that 
if the western States, with the drain of a campaign, could pur 
chase one share each, Massachusetts ought notelo stop with one 


share. 


Pledges were taken al ihe meeting, ond althongh the attend- 
ance at that session was small, twenty-seven women pledged or 
paid $1.00 to carry out the plan. It therefore seems practieally 
certain that Massachusetts will support the project generously. 
The leading spirit in the suffrage work in New Mexico 
writes that she hopes to have New Mexico counted in the plan, 
and will do her best to carry it through, although there is no 


suffrage association in the State. She refers to the price as “so 


small a sum as $100. for so vast a Cause.” The woman who 
writes so encouragingly is blind. Her attitude may be a spur 
to any State president who feels discouraged, 

August 13 will be Lucy Stone's birthday. Many will be glad 
of a new way of celebration. Why not plan to raise $100. to 
purchase a share of stock in her paper on that day? Each woman 
ean plan to brinone dollar on that day and receiye her receipt. 
It will be fun to have a roll call and have each one respond with 
a dollar. Raising the money can be preceded by an address 
about Luey Stone and the cause. The meeting ean be ealled a 
Jubilee Meeting. To make successful, it should be planned in 
advance, so that no less than $100. will surely be in hand on that 


date. Agnes Kk. Ryan 


LET THE COUNTRY DECIDE 


It is, of course, rather a sentimental than a substantial vie- 
tery that woman suffrage wins in the favorable report from the 
U. S. Senate Committee on the resolution for a suffrage amend- 
ment to the constitution, ut in such matters there is a good 
deal of substance in sentiment. Sentiment is what finally does 
the business. 

There is a vast difference between submitting a proposal and 
actually amending the constitution, There is no reason what 
ever why a proposal for changing the constitution should not be 
submitted to the States whenever a respectable and considerable 
support deinands it. To change the constitution is not the pre 
rogative of Congress; to stand in the way of change likewise 
ought not to be regarded as its function. The case of the amend- 
ment for popular election of Senators has lately demonstrated 
that Congressional judgment of what the public wants is not 
very accurate, For decades We were assured in thunderous 
fones from Senate seats that there was no use submitting that 
amendment because nobody in particular favored it; there was 
merely a senseless clamor from a few agitators, that would be 
drowned out by the overwhelming expression of the country’s 
sober sense. flow sadly these gentlemen misjudged the public’ 
attitude was shown when in less than a year from its submis- 
sion the amendinent was ratified. 

Why, then, should gentlemen who made such an egregiously 
bed guess on that proposition assume now to kill the suffrage 
amendment? Why not adopt it and let the country decide? 
Philadelphia Times, 

The halt-hearted attempts of some of the liquor papers to 
persuade themselves and their readers that they have no fear 
that the ballot in the hands of the women will injure their busi 
ness are worse than tsele in the face of the outspoken declara 


tions of other members of the “trade.’--Union Signal. 


That the liquor forees in this country are against giving 


the franchise to women is no longer doubted. Wherever it has 


come up as a State question they have been arrayed against it 


Wherever it has been defeated they have had to take the blame 


ichiz: aspeciall as this true. Ti is an acknowledgment 

‘HE RED | IGHT I AW In Michizan especially wa hi < = f 
1 4 4EFWRLENE 4 that onght to shame the man of personal integrity. The wom 
ee anhood of the land defeated and set about in their progress and 


A correspondent asks us to explain the red-light injunction] fight for the home and rights by the whiskey trust. We must 
law lately passed by California and other States. In substance,| face it until we as Americans awaken to the significance of their 


ypposition. The liquor interests fear the woman in polities. She 


Western Christian Advocate, 


as ’ ‘ <ansas men, afier twenty-five years Of municipal woman 
purpose for a year, unless on satisfactory assurance that it will Ka , <. ' be eit sig ’ I 
tl if m ‘immorality suffrage, finding it did not stop the birth of babies, or create an 
no ye used tor immorality. ; 
infer \ > ! s ave , . took a slice ¢ 
The 6ld law punished the keeper of a disorderly house, but infe oor yaces women full asi , rhe men took a slice aus 
mother’s suffrage cake, and, liking it, wanted it all—Beatrice 


Forbes Robertson. 





the business. Owners of real estate have often been tempted 
to let it for bad purposes because of the high rents that dis- 
orderly houses yield. Under the new law, the owner risks hav- 
ing his house stand idle for a year, bringing him in no revenue 
at all. This measure is said to be the most effective method 





yet found for breaking up brothels. 


No discipline by parent or teacher will keep either boys or 





Was as warmly in favor, of suffrage as ever, in her heart, but’ quiring it-—Marion Murdock. 





girls in school with satisfactory results unless the education 
furnished be such as will make them happy while they are ac 








FORM OF BEQUEST 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprietors of 
The Woman’s Journal, published in Boston, a corpora- 
tion established by the laws of Massachusetts, the sum {| 
of ——— dollars, to be applied by such Proprietors, 
principal and interest, at their discretion, to the sup i} 
port and improvement of the paper, and the promotion ! 
of the principles which it advocates. | 
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SUFFRAGE BAZAR 








IN PITTSBURGH 


Log House, Women’s Clubs, 
Country Store, Suffrage Parade 
of Dolls are Features 





The successful Suffrage Bazar late- 
ly held at Pittsburgh, Pa., had many 
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ENGLAND TO HAVE 
HUGE PILGRIMAGE 


Four Hundred Branches of Na- 
tional Union Will Concentrate 
on March to London 


oe 








Much enthusiasm is being shown 


attractive and some unusual features.|for the great Pilgrimage which the 
It was divided into three main sec-| National Union of Women’s Suffrage 


tions, Woman in the Home, Woman] Societies in 


in Edueation, and Woman in Industry. 


England is planning. 
This organization has more than 400 


The first contained the usual entic-| branches, and women from all over 


ing array of home-made jellies, pre-| England will march to 
serves, spiced fruits, bread, cake, ete.,| hold a service in St. Paul's. 


London and 
In Scot- 


and many beautiful article of lingerie,| land the women will march to Edin- 


showing how well the 
could cook and sew. There was also 
a Scientific Housekeeping booth, with} 
all manner of labor-saving devices. 
Educational Progress Shown 


The edueational exhibit 


year the 
$200,000, 
included] still more. 


suffragists| burgh. 


The object is two-fold—to reach the 
veople and to gather money. Last 
Union raised more than 
This year it means to raise 

At the head of each con- 


models of an early log school-house]tingent will go two banners, one bear: 


and a modern, up-to-aate woman's col-|ing the 


lege, and women’s progress in educa-|¢ 


“Law-Abiding,” the 
Meetings 


words 
ther, “Women's Suffrage.” 


tion was further illustrated with strik-| will be held and money collected all 


One reminded | ¢ 
only 


ing posters and charts. 

the publie that in 1841 
women in the United States received] t 
Nl, the}] 
S,795.1¢ 


college diplomas, while in 


women graduating numbered 


Other charts gave information as to|yards long was 


the occupations of college alumnae, | f 


the proportion of those who married,| years ago,” 


the birth rate, the number of colleges 
now admitting women as 
With 50 years ago, ete. t 
Women in Industry ( 

The industrial 


charts gave 


fivsures as to the number of 


now Working for a living, 8,000,000 in| the march. 


the United IS3.158 in 


sylvVania, and 8,042 in Pittsburgh. 


States 


Progress of Women’s Clubs 
\ pictured sereen 
progress of 
side a large picture showed a group of 
heavy, dull-faced women standing in 
a group gossiping. The opposite side, 
showed a page from the current num- 
ber of the “General 
Women's Clubs Magazine,” reporting 
ihe recent eouncil meeting in Wash 


ington, With a picture of Mrs. Perey 


V. Pennypacker, in the center, and at]/an suffrage. 


the top the numerical strength of the 

General Federation, 1,000,000 strong. 
Country Store a Feature 

There was a country store, a real 

one, Which was loaned to. the Bazar. 


It sold buttermilk, cottage cheese, 
chickens, asparagus, maple syrup, 
garden baskets and crocheted 
spreads Suffragists with country 


places in the suburbs were generous 
in supplying the store with the fresh 
country products. 
Suffrage Parade of Dolls 
There was a. suffrage parade of 
dolls 


countries and 


representing the enfranchised 
States, each bearing a 
banner with the name of her State. 
One was pushing a baby-carriage, and 
along the line of their march to the 
polls were sfores and markets, show- 
ing that the women could vote while 
out on their usual errands, An unen- 
franchised woman was kept out of the 
procession by a fence, the pickets of 
labelled Inter- 
ests,” “Indifference,” ete. 


which were “Vicious 

Miscellaneous Attractions 
\ handicraft booth showed basket 
children 


weaving and pottery, and 


from the settlement classes making 
beadwork “Babyland” had for sale 
everything needful for a baby’s outfit. 
Young society women gave tableaux 
representing the epochs in women's 
progress, and there was artistic danc- 
ing. A tea room refreshed the  vis- 
itors and added to the treasury. A 
White Klephant table, to which people 
had been asked to contribute anything 
they wanted to get rid of, did a rush- 
ing business, and the sudden collapse 
of the elephant suspended above it 
was said to be due to the complete- 
ness with which the goods had been 
sold out. 
Senator Robinson Talked 
A Special attraction of the Bazar 
was the series of talks by Senator 
Hlelen Ring 
Even the antis were drawn in by curi 


Robinson of Colorado. 
osity to hear her, and she delighted 
everybody. 
Children Not Forgotten 
The children were taken care of in 
a room where nurses, story-tellers and 
moving pictures gave them a good 
time 
Consumers’ League Helps 
The Consumers’ League gave a card 
party with 50 tables for the benefit 
of the Bazar, and added about $200 to 
the receipis. 
Auction by Mrs. Upton 
The Bazar closed with an auction 


Penn-] thirty-seven 


women's clubs. On one|]ture of the public.” 


so the story goes 


1long the route. We hope that_ the 


three] contributions will grow in the ratio of 


hose that were collected (incidental- 
y) by the Woman Suffrage Party, in 
he New York parade. A banner many 
carried, _ fire-net 
fashion, by 46 young women. “Three 
says The Woman Voter, 


‘as this flag was carried past the 


compared] curb it gradually became filled with 


stumps, and 
Last year, 


jurnt matches, cigar 
xdds and ends of rubbish. 


This year it contained 
dollars in silver and 


small pieces tossed by spectators who about it. 
wished to contribute to the cause—a 
illustrated the] foreeful evidence of the changed atti-|formed a joint committee to 


COST HIM $1.50 


An amusing little incident showing 





Federation of|how one woman succeeded in voting 


's told in The Ohio Woman, Mr. A.— 
was a naturalized 
foreigner and greatly opposed to wom- 
His wife wanted to vote 
for a member of the board of educa- 
tion. 
took his naturalization papers, which 
she would have to show if she voted, 
and locked them in the safe in his 
office. When Mr. A. came home on 
election day, he tauntingly asked his 
wife if she had voted. “Yes,” replied 
Mrs. A. “How did you vote when I 
had my naturalization papers locked 
queried the adopted son 
“Kasy enough,” said 
the suffragist wife. “I took $1.50 of 
your money and had a certified copy 
made from the records at the court- 


in my safe?” 


of Unele Sam. 


house,” 


An organization meeting of the city 
committee of the Boston Woman Suf- 
frage Party was held Tuesday even- 


ing. 





The annual meeting of the Vermont 
i. S. A. will be held in Rochester, 
June 11 and 12, and it will begin with 
a reception at the home of the presi- 
dent, Mrs. Julia A. Pierce, on the 
evening of June 11, to which all are 
invited to meet the ladies from other 
parts of the State. Mrs. Elizabeth O. 
Van Patten will give the anti-suffrage 
On June 12 there will be 
forenoon, afternoon and_ evening 
meetings in the Universalist Church, 
All interested 


monologue. 


with good speakers. 
are invited. 


——— ae 
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sale of the left-over articles, conduct- 
Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton of 
Ohio. The Gazette-Times called it 
‘the most original thing in auctions 
ihat has been staged in Pittsburgh.” 
The Post said, “So successful was 
she that men who looked in on the 
Bazar to scoff remained to buy.” The 
Dispatch said: 

“The hypnotic wiles of the Ameri- 
can suffragists, more deadly than the 
bombs of their English sisters, were 
in evidence when the eloquence of 
Mrs, Upton made men bid frantically 


ed by 


doir cap, a kimono of filmy pink silk 
and lace, and red geraniums. 
iverything was sold, even the market 


baskets.” 


Hotel, and lasted two days. 
highly 
financially. 
Pazars are in 
States, this outline of its m 
will have more than local interest. 


preparation in 


ye 


The Bazar was given by the Equal 
Franchise Federation at the Fort Pitt}names of a hundred suffragists were 
It Was} secured in a couple of hours’ canvass 
successful, both socially and]of the business section and at the 
As several other Suffrage] meetings. 
other/at 1.15, from an automobile at 2.30) tucky, 
methods| P, 


FINDS SENTIMENT 
ALL OVER STATE 


Mrs. Stewart Greatly Encour- 
aged by Result of Southern II- 
linois Campaign 





I have just completed a three-weeks’ 
tour of twelve counties in the extreme 
part of Southern Illinois under the 
auspices of the Illinois FE, S. A., writes 
Mrs. Ella S. Stewart. 

Miss Harriet Grim made an automo- 
bile tour of the southern part of the 
State two years ago. With that ex- 
ception, practically no work has been 
done in that section since Mrs. Catt 
and Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace organ- 
ized clubs in a few Southern Illinois 
places. 


This Field Largely New 
Illinois is four hundred miles long, 
so Cairo is parallel with Richmond, 
Va., and is more southern than north- 
ern in Many of its features, The soil, 
climate and population of this part of 
the State are very different from the 


central and northern sections. The 


great distance from Headquarters, the 
former lack of funds and of workers 
who could go so far to a missionary 
field, have combined to prevent or- 
ganization. 

Suffrage Sentiment Everywhere 
The three weeks have been full of 
encouragement, I found suffrage sen- 
timent everywhere. True, it has been 


grim] it was free from all this, and fifty-five] content to remain passive. The ques- 
women] pennies were counted at the end of} (on has been discussed so little in 


clubs and public lectures that people 
did not know how their neighbors felt 
But in almost every place 
women's clubs 
make 
preliminary arrangements for my 
meetings, and in every place we en- 
suffrage by the 


representatives of 


rolled believers in 
scores. 

Prominent Persons for Officers 

I secured prominent women and 


man and secretary of the suffrage en- 
rolment or club. 


Schools Heard Gladly 


who invited me to address the stu- 
dents, giving me from twenty to fifty 
minutes. I remember gratefully such 
opportunities at Vandalia, Sparta, 
Murphysboro, Harrisburg and Marion, 
as well as the privilege of speaking to 
the six hundred students of the 
Southern Illinois Normal at Carbon- 
dale, on the invitation of President 
D. D. Parkinson. 
Spoke in Historic Building 
My tour started at Vandalia, one of 
the oldest towns in the State. The 
State capitol was located there from 
1820 to 1840. The former capitol build- 
ing is now used as the court house; 
and Lincoln sat as a member of the 
Illinois Legislature in the room where 
we organized a Vandalia branch of the 
Illinois E. S. A. On the previous day 
the Opera House had been well filled 
with people, many of whom said they 
had heard their first suffrage address. 
Miss Ruth Bingaman was. elected 
president, and Miss Virginia Farmer, 
whose father is one of our supreme 
court judges, is an officer. 
Many Towns Organized 

At Centralia I found former mem- 
bers of a club organized years ago by 
Mrs, Zerelda G. Wallace. A new one 
will take its place. Dr. Helen S. 
Dunn, the president, is serving her 
twentieth year as member of the Cen- 
tralia school board. 

At Mt. Vernon representatives of all 
the women’s organizations had formed 
a committee on arrangements for the 
two evening meetings at the court 
house. Mrs. Mary M. Moss and Mrs. 
E, Y. Hagebusch are in charge of the 
work there. At Pinckneyville we en- 
rolled a large number of sympathizers, 
and also formed a branch of the State 
Association. Mrs. J. F. Meade as 
president and Mrs. Winifred Dagne as 
secretary will lead a campaign to or- 
ganize the other towns in the county. 

A reception Saturday afternoon and 


lor a glass of home-made jelly, a bou-| mass meeting Sunday afternoon gave 


me an opportunity to reach many peo- 
ple in DuQuoin, where Mrs. Ella Wil- 
liams will be in charge of further 
work. 

At Sparta, in Randolph County, the 


I spoke at the high school 


M., and again at night. Mrs. W. 














promineat club women, are chairman 
and secretary. , 

Dr. Harriet M. Daniel of Murphys- 
boro district, president of the Federa- 
tion of Clubs, is an ardent suffragist, 
and had arranged for two meetings 
there, where we secured a large list 
of suffragists, with Mrs. Thomas N. 
Logan as chairman, This was the old 
home of Gen. John A. Logan, 

Alive with Suffrage Sentiment 
Carbondale, the seat of the South- 
ern Illinois Normal, was alive with 
suffrage sentiment, which expressed 
itself both in large attendance at my 
meetings and in names secured. Mrs. 
L. M. Bradley is chairman there, and 
Miss Mary M. Steagall, of the Normal, 
is secretary. 

A splendid meeting was held in 
Jonesboro, in the Union County court- 
room, and the work left in charge of 
Mrs. Corat M. Baker, a district club 
federation officer, and Mr. E. L. Karra- 
ker, a banker, secretary. This club 
will include Anna, a twin city. 

Two meetings had been arranged 
for me in the Gourt house at Vienna, 
Johnson County, by Rev. I. A. J. Par- 
ker. We secured a fine enrolment, 
with Miss Lena Ridenhower as chair- 
man. Splendid arrangemnts-had been 
made for Harrisburg. The Mayor, Mr. 
O,. M. Karraker, introduced me at the 


open air rally on the court house lawn 


the first evening. The next day I 
spoke at the large township high 
school, and at a local theatre in the 
afternoon; secured a large number of 
names, and also organized a dues-pay- 
ing club, with Miss Eva Hughes as 
president. 

At Marion, the county seat of Wil- 
liamson County, the club women 
showed great hospitality in arranging 
two public meetings. Here the same 
proportion of believers was found, and 
large enrolment, with Miss Laura 
Belle Skaggs as chairman and Mrs. 
Anna Norris (president of the Culture 
Club) as secretary. 

I finished the tour Saturday at Ben- 


twelve counties, and having held 
twenty-seven meetings. I discovered 
lovely people everywhere, was the re 


I was especially pleased with the|cipient of many kindnesses, and car-! ranks. 
To keep her from voting he| number of principals of high schools|ried away the conviction that South-| none now.” This is an amazing state 


er Illinois will not block the wheels 
of suffrage progress. It is a hopeful 
field, and should be cultivated. 


NEW SUFFRAGE 
PAPER STARTED 


One result of the suffrage campaign 
which was wound up in Stamford, 
Conn., on May 25, is that the publisher 
of a Stanford daily paper—the Bulle- 
tin—now thinks it worth while to is- 
sue, as a purely business venture, a 
weekly journal entirely devoted to 
suffrage news and propaganda. “The 
Connecticut Suffragist’’ made its first 
appearance on June 5. It is of the 
same size as the New York Evening 
Post, but as yet contains only six 
pages. The first number is a triumph 
of art as applied to the suffrage cause, 
writes Mrs. Porritt, for it contains 
pictures of the campaigners, and of 
campaign scenes, of the State prest- 
dent, Mrs. William T. Hincks, and of 
the whole Board of the State Associa- 
tion. There is also a picture of the 
youngest suffragist in the State—Rob- 
ert Houghton Hepburn, the six-weeks’- 
old baby of Mrs. T. N. Hepburn, the 
woman to whom is so largely due the 
present flourishing condition of the 
cause in Connecticut. Young Robert 
appears to be holding a Votes for 
Women banner, but probably the ban- 
ner is really held by his mother, on 
whose lap the baby is lying. 

The Connecticut Suffragist will be 
edited by Mr. M. G. Goode of the 
Stamford Bulletin office. The price 
will be $1.50 per year, or three cents 
per copy. 


All the Maryland suffragists will 
unite in asking the Legislature for 
State-wide suffrage. 





The Kentucky Federation of Labor 
was inadvertently omitted from the 
list of State Federations of Labor in 
The Woman's Journal of May 24, 
which have endorsed woman suffrage. 
Laura Chay writes, “Our Federation 


unanimously in its conventions and 
pledged support to win it 
The Kentucky Equal 





has twice endorsed woman suffrage 


in Ken- 

Rights 
Association values its endorsement 
D. M. Eiker and Mrs. W. L. Wrylie,| highly.” ‘ 


NATIONAL MEETS 
NEXT DECEMBER 


Annual Suffrage Convention 
Planned in Washington on 
Opening Day of Congress 








The National Suffrage Convention 
will be held in Washington, D. (. 
from Nov. 30 to Dec. 4. There Will he 
a Men’s Day, when the National Men's 
League for Woman Suffrage will be in 
charge, and prominent Senators ani 
Representatives are expected = ty 
speak. There will be an Actresses 
Night, in charge of Mrs. F. C. Howe, 
and many other attractions. The 
time has been carefully chosen to get 
the ear of the members of Congress 
on the opening day of the SeSsien, 
Miss Florence Etheridge, president o 
the District W. S. A., will welcome the 
delegates to Washington, and there 
will be addresses by Dr. Shaw and 
Mrs, Catt, the National and Interna 
tional presidents, Laws applying par 
ticularly to women and children will 
be discussed, also juvenile and night 
courts, property laws, ete. Mrs. Law 
rence Lewis, Jr., of Philadelphia, has 
been made chairman of the general 
convention committee, Mrs. Harve, 
W. Wiley, chairman of the Washine 
ton reception committee,’ and Mrs 
Helen H. Gardener has been appoint 
ed on the program committee. 





Miss Eleanor Erving is working her 
automobile for suffrage in New York 
this summer. The car is decorated 
With the purple, green and white ban 
ners of the Women’s Political Union 
and her uniform matches it. 


NO CATHOLICS? 


There is no canard too big for anti 
suffragists to launch it with the hope 
that Somebody will be gulled by ir 


men wherever I spoke to act as chait-|ton, having visited fourteen towns in| Mayor Fitzgerald's paper, The Repub 


lic, says in a recent issue: “At one 
time there was an appreciable num 
ber of Catholic women in the suffrag: 
We venture to say there are 


ment for a Boston paper. Has The 
Republic forgotten Margaret Foley, 
who led the campaign of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association 
last year, and is holding street meet 
ings for the cause almost every day’ 
Has it forgotten Mrs. Teresa A. Crow 
ley, chairman of our State Legislative 
Committee? A systematic campaign 
of falsehood and slander is quite a 
bad as a campaign of window-smashi 
ing and arson. 





Former Senator Thomas Withere!! 
Palmer of Michigan, who hag just 
died, was an earnest supporter 0! 
woman suffrage. Duwring his term in 
the Senate, nearly 20 years ago, he 
made an able speech advocating giv 
ing the ballot to women. It was lon 
circulated as a suffrage tract. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


HOUSEWORK—A Swedish woman of 
middle age would like a place in a smu!! 
family for general work. Can do good 
plain cooking. Address Miss Sophie In 
gleson, 44 Northfield St., Boston. 


Kill-Kare Kamp, Mount Vernon, Maine 


A girl’s camp, whose aim is to awaken it 
interest in the real things of life. Book 
let, Box D. 

Miss M. E. 
Maine. 





MecQuaide, Mount Vernon. 





INDIAN BEAD NECKLACES—Made 0! 
colored Indian beads, 14 inches long, wil!) 
patent snap clasp; very pretty. 10c (si! 
ver) each, postpaid. E. NESBIT, 82 Wake 
man Ave., Newark, N. J. 





"e Woman's: Journal Readers 

We beg to announce that we are pr 
rs of many wel) known publications, amon- 
nem ‘‘ 7he Woman's Journal." If you hay: 
booklet,a magazine or a book send it elon: 

pen day and night 

£. &. Grimgs Comes 

Boston, Mas: 
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What does it 
profit a house 
keeper to save 
five cents aud 
lose faith in all 
Cement forever! 
Don’t take any 
liquid glue, but 
insist on getting 

MAJOR’S 

CEMENT 
for repairing China, Glassware, Furn!- 
ture, Meerschaum, Vases, Books, Leatl- 
er Belting and Tipping Billiari Cues 
Also Rubber and Leather Cement. 4! 
three kinds, 10¢ and 5c. per bottle 
from your dealer or by mail. é 
pack Hamilton coupons. 


MAJOR MFG. CO. 
A. MAJOR, President, 
461 Pearl St. New York City- 
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Taal ae om Ye ae j 
GLEANINGS 
Last week the women of Arizona 
cast their first votes. 





nev. Dr. Antoinette L. B. Black- 
well received fifty bouquets at the re- 
cent celebration of her 88th birthday 
in Klizabeth, N. J. There were about 
150 guests, several poems, and many 
-ongratulations. Two of her daugh- 
ters, Mrs, 8. T, Jones and Mrs. A. B. 
Robinson, received with her. The 
next Sunday Dr. Blackwell preached 
in All Soul’s Church. 





‘he Buckstaff bath house of Hot 
springs, Ark., has begun a new meth- 
od of advertising. It will print in a 
million pamphlets a suffrage article 
together With an advertisement of 
ilot Springs, and mail them to suffra- 
ejsts all over the country. The man- 
agement believes that advertising 
reaches Women more effectively than 


wen. 





‘An Answer to Common Objections 
1) Woman's Suffrage” is the title of a 
jandsome pamphlet by Mrs. Eugene 
Sturtevant (daughter of the late Bish- 
op Clarke of Rhode Island). Her 
paper Was read before the Newport 
County League, and gave so much sat- 
isfaction that it has been published by 
ihe League as a tract. It may be had 
from Mrs. Maud Howe Elliott, Oak 
Gien, Melville, Newport, R. IL 





Mrs. Flora Macdonald Denison and 
her son have started for Budapest, 
\irs, Denison representing the Canadi- 
an Woman Suffrage Association and 
her son the proposed Men's League. 
Mrs. Denison told the friends who 
saw her off that she had received no 
instructions how to vote at 
the International Suffrage Congress, 
but that the Canadian W. S. A. was 
unanimous in wanting Mrs. Catt re- 
elected as International President. 


spr cial 


—— 
Miss Agnes E. Ryan attended her 
class reunion at Boston University 
this week, It was the tenth anniver- 


sary of the class, and all the members 
present were called upon to tell what 
they had done during that time, in a 
sort of experience meeting. Miss 
Ryan’s address was the hit of the oc- 
casion, and called out an _ ovation, 
‘ tloiggh her speech was strongly 
spiced with suffrage. Ex-President 
Huntington of the University Was 
present, and the next day he spoke to 
Miss Blackwell of Miss Ryan's ad- 
with enthusiasm, which was 
even more for what she had done than 
for the way in which she had told it. 
‘Miss Ryan is a heroine!” he said. 
No member of the large class had so 
picturesque a history. 


dress 





Ambassadors 
sailed 


Seventeen “Peace 
from. the Woman's Republic” 
last week to be present at the Inter- 
national Suffrage Congress at Buda- 
pest. The dean of the party is Dr. 
Relva A, Lockwood, attorney-general 
of the Woman’s Republic at Univer- 
@ity, St. Louis, Mo. The other 
delegates are Mrs. M. E. Jenkins, 
Cal.; Dr. Emma Wing Thompson, N. 
Y.; Mrs. Mildred McFadden, Mo.; 
Mrs, Kathryn Heaton Peck, Cal.; Mrs. 
Ida L. Frint, l.; Mrs. Wm. Grant 
Krown, N. ¥.; Rev. Edith Hill Booker, 
Ore.; Miss Minnie E. Neal, Fla.; Dr. 
C. Austin, Mass.; Mrs. Eliza- 
beth M, Ridley, Me.; Miss Ida Bern- 
lard, Pa.; Miss Edith L. Davis, Mich.; 


sity 


Clara 





Mrs, Alice Dean Schneider, Tenn.; 
Mrs. Zana Goodin, Kan.; Mrs. Mattie 
0. Pepler, Col.; Mrs. Robert E. Mor- 
riss, Wash. 

Julia Ward Howe’s birthday was 


celebrated by the Flatbush (N. Y.) 
Political Equality League in the large 
hall of the Midwood Club. Long be- 
fore the hour every séat was taken. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Osborn told of Mrs. 
Howe's life and work, and the audi- 
euce sang “The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic.” Col. Alexander Bacon, Mr. 
Henry Rawley, Fola La Follette, Mrs. 
R. ©. Talbot-Perkins and Mrs. Van 
Norman spoke. Miss La Follette 
dwelt particularly on the home side 
of the question. The home of today 
differs much from that of our grand- 
Parents. It is not just our own well | 
that we have to look after now to ane 
that the water is pure and sweet, but | 
‘he city reservoir. Mr. Henry Rowley | 
‘old of a friend in Oregon, formerly | 

| 


best thing that ever struck Oregon. 










posed, who has been won over en- year, Mrs. Julian Pappe, Mrs. Ken- 
tirely since the women have voted neth McLennan, Mrs. Willa B. Laird. 
‘nd shown what they can do by it. Mrs. 
® now says equal suffrage is the Nagely, Mrs. E. L. Stillman, Dr. A. 

, Lindsay Wynekeop. | 


eee S 
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CLEVELAND PARTY 
HAS GROUP CLUBS 


Will Organize Women to do Suf- 
frage Work That Most Appeals 
to Them 








The Woman Suffrage Party of 
Cleveland, O., is forming growWp clubs 
among women of various oecupations 
to do suffrage work in the way that 
most appeals to them, writes Mrs. 
Charles S. Brooks. Recently the 
Alumnae Association of Kindergarten 
Teachers met and formed such a club 
to be known as Auxiliary No. 1 of the 
Woman Suffrage Party of Cuyahoga 
County. Miss Virginia Graeff was ap- 
pointed chairman. Miss Harriet L. 
Keeler gave an inspiring talk, urging 
the importance of organization for 
women if they are to be effective. It 
is expected that the librarians will 
soon form Auxiliary No. 2, and after 
them, the grade teachers and the em- 
ployees of factories and shops. 





A committee of Cleveland women 
are busy arranging a series of posters 
to be placed in the rest rooms of fac- 
tories throughout the city. They will 
contain information of an educative 
value on various subjects of civic in- 
terest. 





The Woman Suffrage Party of Cuya- 
hoga County has been very cordially 
received into the Cleveland Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. 





The wets and drys are out to settle 
the fate of Struthers, a town in the 
vicinity of Youngstown. Two years 
ago this little town of 600 voters went 
dry, closing 16 saloons. Now the 
question is up again, and the women 
are using all the indirect influenee 
they can muster to keep it dry. In- 
cidentally it brings home to them how 
mueh less trouble they would have if 
they could vote it so themselves. 





Lucy Kennedy Miller of Pittsburgh 
addressed the quarterly meeting of 
the Woman Suffrage Parte of Mahon- 
ing County in Youngstown on May 28, 
and the suffragists have also planned 
a meeting for her in Struthers, where 
her father was born. 





The Woman's Club League of 
Youngstown has urged the city coun- 
cil to make it obligatory for pool-room 
operatives to have a permit, this per- 
mit to be recalled if the rooms are not 
properly conducted, according to the 
following regulations: Closed _ be- 
tween 12 P. M. and 6 A. M.; no boy 
under 18 shall be allowed; no games 
of chance, dice or cards shall be 
played in the room. This ordinance 
has been on the table of the council 
for six weeks, no force being brought 
to bear upon the council except from 
the 75 pool-room owners, who have 
urged its rejection and have kept it 
tabled for so long. 





That our hope lies with the rural 
districts is verified when the Suffrage 
Party of Dayton has to keep its Head- 
quarters open on market days because 
of the demand for literature to be 
taken home by the farmers’ wives. 





Roosevelt's libel suit has been de- 
cided in his favor, after giving rise to 
much merriment. It would contribute 
still more to the gaiety of nations if 
the suffrage cause could sue the antis 
for their many libellous statements; 
and, like the Colonel, we would cheer- 
fully renounce damages in return for 
a full retraction. 





At the annual meeting of the Chi- 
cago Political Equality League the en- 
tire list of officers elected was as fol- 
lows: President, Mrs. Harriette Tay- 
lor Treadwell; vice-presidents, Mrs. 
Willard McEwen, Mrs. Howard M. 
Peirce; recording secretary, Mrs. Al- 
fred Jannotta; corresponding secre- 
tary, Mrs. Lula Schweizer; treasurer, 
Miss Mary Edna Glendon; directors 
for three years, Mrs. G. W. Hall, Mrs. 
Florence Bennett Peterson, Mrs. 
George S. WeHer, Mrs. Charles 
Thompson, Mrs. Judith Weill Loewen- 
thal, Mrs. E. L. Stewart; directors for 
two years, Mrs. Grace Wilbur Trout, 
Mrs. Charles T. Henderson, Miss Flor- 
ence King, Mrs. J. W. McGraw, Mrs. 
Robert McCall, Mrs. A. D. Allwison, 
Mrs. Daniel French; directors for one 





H. C. Coffeen, Mrs. Charles 


post card by the New Jersey Woman 
_. Association. 


tity prices to organizations. 
New Jersey Woman Suffrage Head- 
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BAY STATE HAS 
ANNUAL: MEETING 


Massachusetts Suffragists in Con- 
vention Report Big Advance 
During Past Year 


The Massachusetts W. S. A. had a 
very successful year’s work to report 
at its annual meeting in Boston on 
May 27 and 28. Every committee had 
a good account to give of its activi- 
ties, and the reports from the locals 
were highly encouraging. The Execu- 
tive Secretary, Mrs. M. B. Kelly, re- 
ported that 111 indoor and 45 outdoor 
meetings had been held in the last six 
months. The report of the treasurer 
showed expenditures of $6,257.53 and 
a reserve fund of $958.48. It was de- 





constitution was amended so as to 
arrange for representation of the 
members at large. 
Officers were elected as follows: 
President, Alice Stone Blackwell. 
Honorary vice-presidents, Louis D. 
Brandeis, John Graham _ Brooks, 
George W. Coleman, W. W. Crapo, Dr. 
Charles Fleischer, Francis J. Garrt- 
son, Mrs. Inez Haynes Gillmore, John 
D. Long, Mrs. Josephine Preston Pea- 
body Marks, Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, 
Dr. Lemuel Murlin, Mrs. Quincy A. 
Shaw, Joseph Walker, Samuel L. Pow- 
ers, Mrs. Judith W. Smith, Robert M. 
Washburn of Worcester, Frank San- 
born, Charles Sumner Bird, Mrs. Fan- 
ny B. Ames, John L. Bates, Charles 
W. Birtwell. 
Vice-president, Mrs. Ella F. Adams. 
Clerk, Elsie Wulkop. 
Treasurer, Katherine R. Briggs. 
Mrs. Benjamin F. Pitman was 
chosen chairman of the ways and 
means committee, Miss Mary Gay of 
the organization committee, Mrs. 
Teresa A, Crowley of the legislative 
committee, and Mrs. Gertrude Halla- 
day Leonard the Massachusetts mem- 
ber of the national executive commit- 
tee. 
There was an enjoyable lunch and a 
pleasant evening entertainment at 
which Mrs. Miriam O’Leary Collins 
gave humorous recitations, Miss 
Eleanor Hinckley impersonated an 
automaton, assisted by E. H. Elliott; 
Miss Frances Nevins gave readings; 
Mrs. George P. Norris, poetic selec- 
tions, and five members of the New- 
ton Suffrage League a charade and 
old-fashioned spelling bee. 





It is now officially denied that any 
steps have been taken by the British 
government to secure the expulsion of 
Christabel Pankhurst from France. 
From this instance judge of the fan- 
tastic fibbing to which we are treated 


by the transatlantic cablegrams. 





Schuylkill County (Pa.) suffragists 
recently formed a promising league at 


Pottsville. 


Robinson. 
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Journal of May 31. 
Brookline Equal Suffrage Association. 
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585 Boylston St., Boston. 





The cartoon which appeared in the 
Woman's Journal of May 31, depict- 
ing Mrs. 


cided to hold a parade next year. The} 
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After hearing the English militant, 
Miss Elsie Mackenzie, a Montclair 
(N. J.) woman writes that she came 
away feeling that it is almost hope- 
less for one who is American born to 
comprehend the distressing conditions 
of English women and children. 





The Boston E. S. A. for Good Gov 
ernment is holding a series of 50 open- 
air meetings. Twenty-four have been 
held up to date, with good results. 
Miss Florence Luscomb, Mrs. Glen- 
dower Evans, Miss Josephine Mal- 
loney and Miss Margaret McKinnon 
have been among the speakers. 





The suffragists of Paterson, N. J 
are looking forward to June 10, when 
one of the strongest opponents 
equal suffrage in the New Jersey Leg- 


ol 





islature, Assemblyman James Mat- 
thews of Essex, has agreed to debaté 
with Senator Helen Ring Robinson of 
Colorado in Y. M. C. A. Hall. 


ee 


Mrs. William J. Brown of Baltimore 
gave a new answer the other day to 
the old anti-suffrage argument that 
women know of polities. 
“Men,” 


nothing 
she said dryly, “know nothing 


of cooking, but they know when the 
bread is bad.” 

Organization work for suffrage is 
going on quietly but steadily in Vir 
ginia. Every few days the papers re 
port that the State president, Mrs. 
B. B. Valentine, has held a meeting 


in another town and organized a new 


local branch. 
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ANYMAN—A One-Act Play 


A modern morality play by Mary Katharine Reely. Ten parts as fol 
lows: Two suffragists, three anti-suffragists, three village boys, two 
lovers. 


50c per dozen. 


AN ADDRESS BY JOSEPHINE PEABODY MARKS 
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The Chief Burden of Man, Ballot is 
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- later in the day Miss Jones saw a} 





WOMEN OUTWIT PARADE DISGRACE 
IDAHO MORMON “UNFORTUNATE” 


Would Put Him in Rogues’ Gal-|Senate Committee Condemns Ac- 
lery if He Defeated Child Labor| tion of Crowds but Exonerates 
Bill Police as Whole 


After long hearings and a volum- 
chised women can resort to strategy|inous collection of evidence the sub- 
us Well as anybody. So say Mr. and/committee instructed by the U. 8S. 
Mrs. Ndwagd Theiss in the Pictorial] Senate to investigate the lack of po- 
Review for*May. Strategy saved the} lice Washington 
Child Labor Bill in Idaho from defeat.| parade has submitted its report: 

In the Legislature, nine Mormon mem- “It is unfortunate,” says the report, 
bers held the balance-of power. Their} “that a quiet, dignified parade, com- 
leader did not believe in prohibiting} posed mostly of women, could not be 
child labor. Mrs. Eva Hunt Dockery,| held upon the best-known avenue in 
interfer- 


When it is necessary, the enfran- 


protection at the 





who is a member of the staff of the/the nation’s capital without 
Boisé Statesman, and an influential/ence or insult, even in the absence of 
club woman, went to the Mosment selice protection, and is a reproach 


leader. “We are going to print ajupon those thus interfering with and 
ni 


rogues’ gallery,” she said, “and put in| giving offense to the proprieties of the 


cannot condemn too 


pose this bill.” istronely the conduct of those who 


. P 
“You women beat the deuce,” was/thus interfered with the parade and 


the Mormon’s reply. jeered at the marchers, We regret 


| 
it the names of all the men who op-| occasion, We 
| 
Later in the session he sent for von that the parade was not fully protect- 
Dockery. “Are you in earnest about} ed, and that it did not have a clear 


Dt 


that rogues’ gallery? ie demanded./and ample space for marching; but, 


“Certainly,” said Mrs Dockery.| before condemning the police depart- 


“The women of Idaho are very much}ment as a whole, we must take into 
interested in this bill. They are en-| consideration the circumstances under 


titled to know who votes against it.” | Which the police had to aet and under 


“IT don’t Want to be in it.” said the} Which the parade was held.” 





legislator; “yet 1 don't like your Dill The report then describes — the 


lL think 


Can't vou let me out?” 


children ought to 


tion, Conditions were so unusual, ex- 


“l am sorry,” said Mrs. Dockery, | traordinary and difficult, it says, that 


“but the list must be complete.” the police force as a whole should not 


| 
| he condemned, 


“Will you let me out if | vote for 
your Property Rights Law?” The gist of the 
No. We think the Child Labor Law | findings is that the line of 

| was not cleared and that the parade 


sub-committee’s 
mare) 


is Wore important.” 


Next day this man lined up his nine| Was not protected as it should have 


votes for the bill and carried it. “{t's} been; that authority should have been 


no use.” was his comment. “You can't] 8iven by Congress to clear the avenue 


heat these women.” learlier, that some uniformed and 


of the special police acted with 


Miss Margaret S. Roberts, president] More 
of the Columbian Club of Boise, has| difference, and thus 
heen converted to equal suffrage by| rowds to press on the parade; that 
«seine what it can do. ithere was not sufficient proof, how- 
ever, to condemn any one individual; 


“] thought I wouldn't vote,” said] yi . —_ iia alia 
; ‘ land that charges of unfriendliness by| Gorse equal suffrage. 
Miss Roberts. “I thought equal suf-| : : : : 4 
| Major Svivester it believed unjusti- 
frage would break up many homes. | ’ 


: ; P | filed 
Now | am one of the most ardent be-| 
lievers in equal suffrage that you can oe 


find. In Idaho we women dont want 


to take the men’s place, We want oO SUFFRAGISTS AND 
do the work they haven't time to do.| THE 
ANTIS PLAY BALL 


The men «are busy developing the 


country. We want to see that the} 
homes and the children are properly | College Girls Have Contest at 
cared for. To do that we need the} Rally and Garden Party in 
ballot And,” added Miss Roberts,| Columbus 

“nothing puts the fear of God into —— 

‘he hearts of men like the ballot in The campus of the Ohio State Uni 


versity Was the scene a few days ago 


the hands of good women.” 
fa suffrage rally and garden party. 
Dean Caroline Breyfogle, president 


. and Mrs. Julius Stone, vice-president 
it LIGHT MADIE FOR of the Columbus College Equal Suf- 
SUREFRAGE CAUSE] te League, pares with 

| the co-operation ot the Girls 


Suffrage University. 


were in charge, 
qual 





. : . ; League of the 
Rosalie Jones Goes Up in Aero 
. |A feature was a match ball game be 


Distributes Leaflets| anti-suffrage 


plane and tween a 


suffrage and 


from Air |team of girls from the gymnasium 
lclasses of Dr. Alice Littlejohn Goetz. 
Rosalie Jones’ flight in an airship! There were speeches and music; the 


at Staten Island on Decoration Day | girls offered for sale refreshments, lit- 


was the opening event of the Flying 
Aeronautical Society 


erature, Candy and flowers, and news- 
Carnival of the girls sold suffrage papers from yellow 
at Oakwood Heights. inews bags. 
The members of the Pilgrim Army) ‘The garden party was given on the 
. | 
good numbers with other} “Big Six” 
| 
Jones On| meet, and captured the crowd as it 
suffrage 


were out in same afternoon with the 


suffragists to receive Gen 


the grounds, and an open came from the athletic field. 


meeting was held in front of the The ball game was followed by a! 


grand stand. dusk, 
The flight, | and the 
fifteen minutes, was a perfect SUCCeSS.| their ingenuity in making it original 
cried the men| 


picturesque lantern parade at 


which consumed about} college girls displayed all 


“Come down again,” 


below, whose hats were Wecorated| 

vith the words Votes for Women, | ‘ : 

wired <llagges Ren suffrage ieanets)| TOUR SUCCESSFUL 
viven them as the aeroplane was IN PENNSYLVANIA 





inaking its preliminary run. } 
“If IT come down again you Musi} Migs 
vote for me,” replied the General, and 


Adams Finds Only Five 
Antis in Eastern Part of Key- 
stone State 


the aeroplane rose. 
speeches were made after 


Miss 


Suffrage 


ward by Rosalie Jones and 


Miss Lida Stokes Adams returned 
last week from a tour of eight coun- 
ties in Eastern Pennsylvania where 
there have been no suffrage organiza- 


Klatschken. 


group of men dig up from the mud 
Arthur Latham, then supposedly dead, : 
who had made a bad jump with a par-| , At no place did she meet with 
achute from the same aeroplane in| Opposition. 


According to the Philadel- 
had made her trip. 


tions. 


|phia Press she only met five anti- 
suffragists. She had only requested 
mothers’ pensions many 
equal-suffrage | places meetings were advertised, and 


which she } 
| 

— : 

|parlor conferences, but = at 


The plan of 
(which originated in 
Australia) is growing with wonderful| attended by large crowds. 
rapidity. In Massachusetts the oppo-| The object of the trip was to stim- 
sition was very strong, -but at the last| late interest in the cause and to 
billj learn the sentiment of the different 
both Houses tri-| sections. The counties covered were 
The uniform child labor} Lancaster, Wyoming, Bradford, Sus- 
the Lower, quelanna, Wayne, Pike, Carbon and 

Schuylkill, 


it all crumbled away, and the 
sailed through 
wnphantly, 
bill has 


House. 


gone through 


feated by a large majority in 


have not had time to show 


continued, would be 


Govern is 


cast his fortunes last summer, 


ee OBA SS 


VURNA’ 


TO BREWERS’ AID 


After Wisconsin Suffrage Bill 
Had Passed Both Houses Gov- 


ernor Uses Veto 
Gov. McGovern of Wisconsin last 
week sprang a surprise by vetoing the 
Glenn equal sufffage bill, which had 
passed both branches of the Legisla- 
ture. The bill provided for a referen- 
dum in 1914, 

McGovern was elected on the Re 
publican ticket but has claimed to be 
a Progressive. oth of these parties 
in Wisconsin declared for equal suf- 
frage. The Wisconsin State Journal 
says: 

“Today's veto lends color to the 
growing impression that Gov, MeGov- 
ern is playing to the brewing power of 
the State, 
vreat strength at this session of the 


which has shown such 


Legislature. Many feel that he con- 
siders the saloon vote stronger than 
the Bull Moose vote, or, perhaps, that 
he can play the political game from 
the ends to the middle by keeping in 
with the saloon vote and explaining to 
the Bull Moosers that he kept faith 
by recommending a 
1916," 


referendum — in 


The Governor gives as his reasons 


912, 


and that the nearer suffrage States 


results. 
If the referendum were for 1916 he 


would sign it. A favorable vote, he 


irrevocable. 


In an editorial the State Journal 


Says: 


“Politically speaking, Governor Me 


neither fowl nor fish. He 


has repudiated the platform on which 
he ran for Governor and the platform 
encouraged] Of the national party with which he 


Both 
ihe State Republican platform and the 
Bull Moose platform spectfically en- 
This Governor 
McGovern vetoes. As a Wisconsin 
Republican he does this in the face of 
the fact that Senator La Follette, the 
Republi- 
canism for more than a decade has at 


leading spirit of Wisconsin 
ail times worked for this fundamental 
principle of democracy. As .a Bull 
Mooscr the Governor vetoes this bill 
in the face of the fact that the leading 
spirit of the Bull Moose party, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt himself, telegraphed 
the Governor to say ‘I earnestly hope 
that all Progressives will support the 
suffrage amendment. * * * The Pro- 
gressive party must keep its covenant 
With the people by aiding in every 
Way in this cause.’ 

“Governor McGovern obviously has 
no idea of keeping any covenant with 
the people. All he is looking for is a 


vehicle on which to ride. into” the 
United States Senate and apparently 
the brewers’ charict looks good to 


him,” 


COULD TALK FROM 
“GROUND FLOOR” 


Kansas Man Who Scorned An- 
gels Had His Bluff Called and 
Surrendered 


An amusing story is told in the 
Topeka Capital as to how the suffrage 
campaign secured one 
aid. William Y. 
owner of the 
News, 


man’s active 
Morgan, editor and 
(Kan.) 
City. 
Asked why he took up the cause of 
suffrage for women, he replied: 
“Well, it was like this: I was in 
conversation with William A. 
Johnston, president of the suffragists 


Hutchinson 


lately visited Kansas 


Mrs. 


last year, and she asked me how the 
people of Reno County felt 
votes for women, I told her. 

““The people don't want a lot of 
women and preachers down there all 
the time,’ I said. ‘I believe that in- 
jures the cause. I think they would 
be impressed more by speeches from 
someone- who could smoke a_ cigar 
once in awhile, cuss a little, and ex- 
hibit a bad habit or two; someone to 
tell them that equal suffrage won't 
save the country, but only help to 
save it, and tell it to them from the 
ground floor, like a man, not from the 
pedestal of an angel. Voters are nat- 
urally suspicious of a man who never 
smokes, drinks nor swears.’ 

“Very well,” said Mrs. Johnston. 
‘Why don’t you take up ‘the cause? 
You are just the man we are looking 


about 





MCGOVERN COMES |FLORIDA BARELY 
BILL 


POSTPONES 


Amazing Increase of Suffrage 
Sentiment Shown by Close 
Vote in Senate 





qual suffrage was barely , post- 
poned in the Florida Senate on May 
28, after an amazing increase of in- 
terest. The vote stood 16 to 13, Al 
though the postponement means that 
the question will probably not be 
brought up again at this session, the 
closeness of the vote is remarkable. 
This is the first time that suffrage has 
been seriously considered in Florida. 
Senator Cone tried to substitute for 
the measure another providing for 
woman suffrage with a “grandfather 
This created a warm debate, 
and was finally defeated 18 to 13. 
The Senate Chamber was crowded 
and twice the presiding officer threat- 
ened to clear the Senator 
Stokes spoke for suffrage, Senators 
Finlayson and against it, 
and Senator Cooper read a poem in 


clause,” 


House. 


Johnson 


opposition. 

“The Florida Legislature has killed 
woman suffrage,” Florida 
Times-Union, “but it has more lives 


says the 


than a cat.” 


work. | crowd that had gathered for Inaugura- that the suffrage amendment was de- VIDA GOLDSTEIN 
| 


WINS BIG VOTE 


Australian Woman Runs Better 


than Ever on_ Independent 
Ticket for Parliament 
Miss Vida Goldstein polled an ex- 


traordinarily large vote as an_ inde- 


pendent candidate for the National 
Parliament of from the 


10,000 


Australia 


Kooyong district, receiving 
16,000 received by the 


candidate, 


Votes to the 


regular party Australia 


and New Zealand have given women 


full suffrage, but there is still a strong 
prejudice among both men and wom- 
en, against women serving in Parlia- 
ment In New Zealand they are de- 
barred from it by law. In Australia 
they are legally eligible, but no wom- 
an has ever been chosen either to the 
National Parliament or to the Legis- 
Australian 
Miss Goldstein has set her- 
self to break down this barrier. At 


latures of any of the 


States. 


each successive election she gets a 
bigger vote, and it is probably only 
a question of time when she will ar- 
Senator 
Colorado 
show the advantage to women of hav- 


rive. The achievements of 
Helen Ring Robinson in 
ing a representative of their own in 
the Legislature, Mrs. Robinson se- 
minimum wage of $50 per 
month for teachers, and several other 
But it is interesting 
to see how few women are candidates 


cured a 


good measures, 


for legislative positions either in our 
own Western States or at the anti- 
podes. The fear that equal suffrage 
number of 
proved 


would develop a_ great 


women  office-seekers has 


wholly baseless. 


NO POSITIONS FOR 
VOTELESS WOMEN 


fiigh Civil Service Rank of New 
York Women Amounts to 
Nothing 


Several women in New York passed 
With good ratings the civil service ex- 
aininations for position in the Fire 
Bureau. Three womer 
provisionally and 
made noteworthy records of efficiency. 
In spite of these indications of fitness 
the places have all gone to men. Now 
the women propose to test the legal- 
ity of appointing men ranking below 
the women on the civil service list. 

The New York Tribune in an edito- 
rial comment says: “Obviously such 
fat jobs would not be given to women 
by any shrewd politician.” And it 
adds, “The fire «commissioner may 
have perfectly good answers to the 
women’s questions, \If not, he’s got 
himself into a peck of trouble. The 
women may not have votes yet, but it 
is manifest they wont be deprived of 
jobs because they haven't.” The con- 
nection between votes and political 
justice seems clear to the New York 
press, if not to the anti-suffragist. 


Prevention 


were appointed 








for, and fit the description perfectly.” 

“She called my bluff so quickly and 
completely that I felt morally obliged 
to enlist in the ranks.” 
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Is a Superior 
Breakfast Cereal 


Made solely of parched 
and granulated wheat com- 
bined with a special product 
of ‘wheat flour and_ barley 
malt. This special product 
added to the parched wheat 
gives a deliciously sweet, 
nutty flavor to the food, and 
increases the food value. 

At your grocer's, 
Malted Cereals Co., Burlington, Vt. 


CSR Ee 
MISS M. F. FISK 


The Red Glove Shop 


44 West Street 


It would be a great pleasure to me to 
have more of the women's trade who are 
readers of the Journal. My Gloves for the 
same quality are as low in price ($1.10, 
$150, $1.75, $2.00) as others in this, or any 
city, and I bave been a constant advertiser 
if a small one; furthermore, I am inter- 
ested in the work of women. 


SOULS WERE ONCE > 
WOMAN QUESTION 


Subjection of Women Takes Di- 
ferent Form from that of Mid- 
dle Ages 











A novel analogy between suffrage 
and seuls ‘was drawn by Mrs, Deska 
Breckinridge, president of the Ken 
tucky Equal Rights Association, in 4 
recent address before the suffragists 
of Lynchburg, Va. 

“IT am here tonight,” she sadd, “to 
discuss the woman question. We have 
had it throughout history in differeat 
forms. in the Middle Ages it was 
whether or not women had souls, and 
this form of the question was often 
I don't know 
proved 


debated by ministers. 
whether or not it has 
that women have souls, but the ques 
tion has finally fallen through and 
ministers no longer diseuss it. 

“A little later, the question Was 
whether or not women had 
ard whether it paid to educate them 
Today you hear no more about thit 
question, because high schools 
throughout the land are yearly turn 
ing out more girls than boys. ‘There 
is now left to us the one question 
which, when answered, will settle all 
mooted sex questions.” 

Mrs. Breckinridge went on to speak 
show: 


been 


minds, 


in favor of votes for women 
ing the good that woman's ballotglas 
done where it has been granted, and 
the need of it in view of social and 
industrial evils. She said: “To over 
work and under-pay women not only 
injures women, but it injures the race 
This is a fact which women with 
votes in their hands must press pe? 
the attention of legislators.” 


First Burglar: “S’y, Bill, ‘ave YoU 
got them suffragette placards?” 
Second Burglar: “My Gawd, | for 
got ’em!” 
First Burglar: ‘Well, you bloody 
fool, ‘ow're we goin’ to cover up 


trail?”’—The Masses. 


Superintendent Frederick of tH 


public schools of Cleveland is @aé* 
at all times to speak his strong ©” 
victions in favor of votes for wome: 
Recently he urged the kindergart®® 
teachers to organize suffrage clubs: 
—The Ohio Woman. 





The vote of the Texas State Fede 
ation of Labor endorsing woman 8” 
frage was “practically unanimo% 
says the San Antonio Express. 
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